








THE CONTROL OF STREET ARCHITECTURE. 
Discussion at the Fourth Informal Conference held at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 7th March, 1917. 


Sir Aston Wess, K.C.V.O., C.B., R.A. [F.], in the Chair. 


Sir JOHN BURNET, R.8.A., LL.D. [F.], opened 
the discussion by reading the following paper : 

As most of you know, [ am no reader of papers, and 
if I had been, I do not know that, of all the possible 
subjects of profitable discussion at a meeting of archi- 
tects, I would myself have chosen “ The Control of 
Street Architecture”; but the invitation came 
through the Secretary, and as I had been a supporter 
of the idea of these so-called informal discussions, I 
accepted the responsibility, realising, with some feel- 
ing of thankfulness, that the success of the meeting 
rested not so much on what I might be able to say as 
on those that followed me. For some time I was 
troubled as to what was meant by the “ control ” of 
street architecture. From what I seem to remember of 
discussions in these rooms, “* control” was represented 
by the County Council, the Borough Councils and 
their officials ; and frequently a third was suggested, 
as if in want of another antagonist, in the form of a 
Minister of Fine Arts, something in point of fact that 
should naturally be opposed by all true architects. 
Well, gentlemen, [ have no theories to offer in regard 
to these authorities. There are, doubtless, some 
present who can speak for these authorities’ mistakes 
and explain their ideals with a much greater know- 
ledge of facts than I can. I can only address you as a 
practising architect, who for more years than he feels 
or cares to think about has been brought into touch 
with them in many towns and many parts of the 
country, and has recognised the essential nature of 
their functions, and, with here and there an exception, 
the invariable courtesy with which their officials exer- 
cised their difficult task. Sometimes I have been 
tempted to think that their experiences with archi- 
tects might form interesting if not humorous reading. 
But in expressing my thoughts on the subject I beg 
you to believe that I am far less desirous to advance 
my personal views than to place the subject before 
you in a way that may lead to profitable discussion. 

What, after all, is “the control” but the recog- 
nition by the people of the fact that if the citizen is to 
enjoy liberty in the erection of the buildings he re- 
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quires, he can only do so on lines which do not curtail 
the liberty of his fellow-citizens. That the town should 
be healthy, that the accident of fire in one building 
should not put surrounding buildings in peril, that one 
building should not depend on its neighbour for sup- 
port (I was going to add for “ daylight,” but you have 
not got that freedom here yet), that in the streets all 
should have an equal opportunity of what the French 
call réclame without prejudice to those using the 
pavements, it is obviously the duty of a central autho- 
rity tosecure. It may find it necessary in the exercise 
of this duty to widen a street or streets, form open 
spaces, or even produce a scheme of “ general im- 
provement” involving joint consultation with an 
architect or an engineer; but the width of the im- 
proved streets, the size of the open spaces and the 
scope of the general improvement being settled, the 
ground provided has all to be occupied under the same 
laws or control. 

The general character of the town or city must, I 
believe, be fixed, not so much by the individual build- 
ings fronting the streets, as by the breadth of view and 
general foresight with which the “ plan of improve- 
ment ” has been conceived and the extent to which it 
indicates that its author has grasped its geographical 
and other essential conditions in his selection of 
prominent sites for its public or official buildings and 
the extent to which its streets and avenues can be im- 
proved. IfI am correct in this, it is not too much to 
say that in their selection of an adviser and their wise 
discussion of his scheme the public authorities for the 
time being have a very great responsibility ; as on 
their decision depends, not only the appearance of the 
town, but the health and happiness of its people and 
therefore the true prosperity of their industries. 

It may interest you in this connection, and as 
showing that town councils sometimes feel this respon- 
sibility in their choice of an architect, when I tell you 
that the town council of Edinburgh in 1767, having 
had a competition for the laying out of the eastern- 
most part of what is now the New Town, were so 
pleased, and relieved, by the plan of the successful] 
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competitor, Mr. James Craig, that they presented him 
at once with the freedom of the City in a gorgeous 
silver casket, and also with a gold medal. 

So long as there is no esthetic control over street 
architecture, the interest and beauty of the street 
must depend upon the obvious integrity of purpose of 
the various citizens building on that street, the value 
they place upon art as assisting them in their aims, 
and their capacity to choose an architect who can 
throw himself with some enthusiasm into these aims, 
and express them—within the limits imposed by the 
central authority—in a cultured and artistic way. 
The width of the street, its plan (straight or curved), 
its levels, the position of the site in the street, or at 
the meeting of streets, the length of the frontage to 
the street, and the height he is permitted to build are 
all data which an architect recognises must control 
his design. I do not deny that such freedom would 
lead to endless variety, but if it were possible to sup- 
pose that each variety was designed by an architect 
of ability, or even by architects of similarly efficient 
training, there would be a sympathetic note through- 
out the buildings which any artist would recognise. 
If by chance there were buildings of poor or even bad 
design, might the street not be a more human and a 
more interesting place of resort for the citizens, and 
from their point of view be infinitely preferable to the 
finest uniform conception, which would but form an 
architectural screen exhibiting a similarity of purpose 
among the various proprietors which does not exist, 
and from which “the law” might ultimately allow 
them to escape. 

It seems to me strange, that with the example of 
Regent Street, and the horrible process of gradual 
change which its present condition illustrates, and the 
example of many squares here and in other parts of 
the country defaced and now being defaced by this and 
that alteration, we, as architects, should still be even 
now talking of the “‘ City beautiful ” as to be arrived 
at by controlled or controlling designs. Let the city 
be controlled by laws of health, of safety of person and 
property, and in all that makes it a healthy and 
pleasant place in which men and women may exer- 
cise their calling, and let the architect who so plans it 
suggest the arrangement of sites for its public build- 
ings, schools and other public services, parks and 
squares. But do not interfere with or attempt to 
control the buildings generally. In other words, if 
the authorities, so far as the improvement or extension 
of an existing town is concerned, have their monument 
in the scheme of improvement and extension they 
authorise, in the general lay-out of the streets and 
avenues, and in the position and design of the public 
buildings they find it necessary to erect, I think it is 
better that the citizens should be trusted to erect 
creditable structures for their own occupancy. 

Businesses of all kinds are becoming every day more 
highly organised, to meet the necessity of competition 
in all varieties of public service. Their directors 
already demand that the housing of their organisa 
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tions must, if economy of administration is not to be 
interfered with, be more simply and fittingly arranged, 
and are increasingly alive to the fact that the general 
style of their buildings, in the interior as well as the 
exterior, may produce that atmosphere which, I 
believe they already recognise, is an important element 
in their success, and I do not think it is too much to 
hope that with such clients architects can make noble 
and picturesque streets. 

If you agree with me in my contention that such a 
course is the only sound one, sound in so far as it 
appears to me to be true to the instincts of our genera- 
tion, then what part can this Institute, as representa- 
tive of what we believe to be an essential public service, 
play in the scheme of general progress ? I would sug- 
gest that if great architecture is the true and beautiful 
expression of the needs of the people, then we must 
study as citizens to appreciate intelligently these needs 
and the various laws under which they may be ex- 
pressed. We will have then, as architects, nothing to 
do but to see to our ability to express them beautifully, 
and so I come back, as I fancy I was meant to come 
back, to the improvement of the Institute as an edu- 
cational body answerable for the efficiency of its 
members in the public service and whose status, in the 
public estimation, depends on that efficiency and that 
alone. 

In true appreciation of the spirit of the Middle Ages, 
let us be prepared to face with intelligent appreciation 
and enthusiasm the various problems of our genera- 
tion, fearless of the forms demanded, and made possi- 
ble to us by the variety of material and workmanship 
we now have at command. In so doing we will not 
only give our client what he wants, but retain for the 
craftsman that ever-changing application of his 
work which alone can give it interest and make it a 
pleasure to him. [I still believe all good workmen 
know and enjoy their work in proportion as they 
recognise it to be a corporate part of a fit and beautiful 
building, meeting a definite and obviously useful pur- 
pose. 

[ would, therefore, submit that the only control 
required is by the Municipal or County Authorities, 
whose present laws and regulations should only 
insure what is necessary to the health of the city and 
the safety of person and property, and who should be 
responsible for the development of these laws as the 
advance in general knowledge may render necessary. 
On our part, as architects, it lies with us to accept 
such laws as we accept the requirements of our client 
as defined by him in consultation with us. This ap- 
pears to me the only safe course, and the only one 
which can lead to sound modification of the law as its 
results are experienced in practice ; as a profession we 
need not fear such laws being needlessly restrictive. 
No city, not even London, can afford to make and 
continue laws or regulations rendering it impossible 
for great merchants or others to construct what they 
require and what they can obtain in other cities with- 
out prejudice to the interest and safety of the public. 
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In 1876 a distinguished layman made the following 
remark in this room: “ It must always remain for the 
architect to prove that architecture can keep pace with 
the utmost requirements of the public without sacri- 


. ficing the governing principles of ‘ Proportion’ and 


* Beauty.’”’ We are living still in rapidly-changing 
times and it behoves us as members of a profession 
acting under ever-changing conditions to keep our- 
selves able, as the above quotation states, to appre- 
ciate the artistic possibilities of each change as it 
comes. That means high artistic training, which is 
only to be obtained as students by close study of the 
masterpieces of the past, but, having grasped the 
sp.rit in which they were conceived, let us apply the 
“ spirit” and not the “ letter” ; trusting the faculty 
we have obtained for seeing the beautiful to grow as it 
is kept in use ; keeping it refined not so much by the 
memories of the past, but, I would suggest, by keeping 
ourselves, as we do as students in the studio, in touch 
with the best work of our best fellow students, now our 
colleagues. 

We have nothing to fear from control. It is not our 
business to doubt or find fault with it. We have but to 
do with the expression of it, as another item in the defi- 
nition of each problem put before us. 

I can hear the architect of the future say as he looks 
upon our cities, as regards the one, “ they were poor 
architects then, but the avenues and streets of their 
time were broad and generous in their proportion and 
in their lay-out. If we had the opportunities they 
seem to have had, what might we not have done ?” 
or, on the other hand, “ It is curious that with their 
knowledge of sanitation they had such small ideas as 
to the value of sunlight and air ; how poor their streets 
were, and how lacking in appreciation of what consti- 
tutes a healthy town. They seem to have grudged 
every expenditure on ground or space of any kind. 
Every square yard had to be built on as if every yard 
must give its immediate return in money, and yet 
how astonishingly beautiful and interesting each indi- 
vidual building is. They must have been good archi- 
tects and splendid craftsmen. It is a pity that when 
the architects were so competent there was so little 
broad-mindedness on the part of the public.” 


Mr. JOHN MURRAY [F.]: I would like to express 
my thanks to Sir John Burnet for putting this subject 
so very clearly before us. I gather from his remarks 
that the whole subject comes back to the individual 
architect and the education of the architect: and 
with that [ am myself in entire accord ; it is the con- 
clusion at which I have arrived. My remarks will be 
restricted to some points as I see them from the estate 
point of view, and I regard some facts as more helpful 
than many theoretical views that we sometimes hear, 
that do not accord with fundamental principles. I do 
not, however, wish to criticise, but to try and throw 
some light into the dark recesses. The public, who are 
the patrons of architecture, especially those connected 
with street architecture, require from an architect in 


these days all the essentials that form the framework 
upon which our finished art is based, and they include 
all those that our President recently mentioned and 
some others. But I fear the architect has been slum- 
bering whilst other professions and new societies have 
forged ahead and done his work. There are necessarily 
some dominating estate conditions imposed upon 
building lessees, which include the use of certain mate- 
rials, and these conditions have an important influence 
upon the architecture and upon the estate. There are, 
however, more universally, numerous owners of sepa- 
rate buildings that are not upon a single estate, and 
the street fagades then become of varied hues with 
many buildings devoid of architectural merit. 

It appears that this state of things, owing to the 
numerous ownerships, cannot be controlled except by 
the ability of the individual architects, and that can 
only be met by guiding and training whatever innate 
art our architects possess. In the case of large estates, 
where land is leased, the architect of each building or 
block of buildings is informed of the estate conditions 
which require harmonious treatment. The architect 
prepares his design for the building owner and submits 
his drawings, details, and sometimes models ; they are 
considered and discussed with the architect by the 
estate representatives and modifications are frequently 
made. 

The problem, due to the numerous different trades 
and building owners, is rather complicated, because 
practically each tradesman demands a building dif- 
ferent from his neighbour’s, and frequently one that is 
not in scale with the adjacent buildings. The designs 
of these are as far as possible brought into harmony, 
although the architect of the building sometimes sup- 
ports his client’s demand for a striking individuality 
of design without regard for his neighbours. This 
occurs universally in most streets, due to the separate 
ownerships and no estate control. In all cases, how- 
ever, it is the individual architect of the lessee or build- 
ing owner who is the projector, continuer, and com- 
pleter of the design and all its details ; he bears the 
responsibility for its esthetic qualities, and it is his 
task to make a suitable design for the approved 
materials and all modern scientific conditions. 

Estate control is a very different problem now from 
what it was a century or more ago: then businesses 
were much smaller, demands were more modest, indi- 
viduality and specialisation of business had not 
reached by a long way the pitch they have attained 
to-day. In those days the estate architect designed 
practically all the buildings upon each estate. Now it 
is the practice for each building owner or lessee to 
employ his own architect, and the work is thereby 
distributed amongst the architectural profession ; yet 
it is sometimes suggested that one should revert to 
obsolete customs. That is, however, impossible 
to-day ; the rights of the public and the conditions of 
modern life will not permit it. 

A modern architect, in order to practise his pro- 
fession successfully to-day, should combine a full 
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knowledge of art, science, and finance as applied to 
architecture, the last not being the least essential 
from the patron’s point of view. The art might be 
represented as the fruit, the science as the branches, 
and the finance as the roots, and unless we possess 
sound roots and branches we can never obtain the 
best fruit. 

Although stringent restrictions are placed upon ad- 
vertisements on some estates, there are also very many 
separate owners who impose no restrictions. Even with 
stringent restrictions it is difficult to restrain the in- 
genious devices of the advertising mania, especially 
when ugly letters and things are placed on portable 
frames and stood inside the glass of the windows. A 
heavy tax might be a deterrent, or the architect might 
convert the desecrater by providing a reasonable 
surface designed for the purpose. 

General architectural advancement appears to me 
to have progressed too slowly in this country during 
the last 35 years, since I first acquired knowledge of the 
systems at the Royal Academy Schools, the Archi- 
tectural Association, and, later, at the Institute 
Examinations. For instance, there are now various 
new materials awaiting new designs to suit them, but 
little seems to be done by architects to solve the 
problems, and I feel that some collective guidance is 
needed in this respect. I conceive that by the aid of 
sufficient assistance and training, which might, per- 
haps, be afforded in a greater degree by this Institute, 
a better and more universal control could in time be 
established. 

Architecture is a progressive art, and it needs 
creative framework to sustain its life. The collective 
outlook has, I consider, been too narrow hitherto. 
Although it was laid down for architects in the year 
1834, at the foundation of this Institute, that they 
should embrace “‘ the whole circle of the sciences,” yet 
we can hardly assert that our guiding policy has, or 
that we have collectively, accomplished this wise tenet 
to-day. Architectural perception does not appear to 
have kept sufficient pace with the rapidly changing 
times, with the result that there has been a tendency 
to the alienation of architectural sympathy with 
modern progress, and consequently a lack of general 
support of the educated architect by the public— 
hence inferior art has run rampant. 

We see how the Great War is shattering nearly all 
our preconceived and limited ideals in other spheres, 
such as industry and science ; it should not, therefore, 
be too much to hope that architects will keep pace 
by organising, teaching with complete equipment, 
attracting the interest and support of the public and 
all branches of work allied to architecture, and thus 
inducing all to work for the common good, I am of 
opinion that the realisation of this great work is 
possible, and only when it is fully accomplished will 
architecture be universally improved and controlled 
in this country. 


Mr. A. E. RICHARDSON [F.]: It is not inoppor- 
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tune to say that the aspect of London to-day is that 
of a provincial city, for with the exception of the 
older portions, such as the streets, squares, and parks 
developed in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
with certain public buildings belonging to the last 
century, the chaotic element persists. The question is 
no longer controversial, for the stage has been passed 
when the body of opinion voted for individualistic 
freedom in design as opposed to well-regulated 
systems of consistent architecture. From the time of 
the Great Fire to the late ’fifties good taste controlled 
the development of the residential districts ; while the 
public buildings compared favourably with Conti- 
nental practice, and even the shopping centres were 
interesting, both as regards scale and genera] uni- 
formity. ‘The cause of the present trouble can be 
attributed to the unprecedented prosperity of the 
second half of the nineteenth century up to the past 
decade. It is comparatively easy to reconstruct the 
past and to get behind the conventional scenery of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, and 
to draw conclusions from the taste of those who pre- 
ceded us, but beyond a certain point such examples 
offer few suggestions for the control of street architec- 
ture to-day. We have the works of the Brothers Adam 
as examples of how the architects of the late eighteenth 
century approached the problem of providing accom- 
modation for various classes in the superior residential 
areas. ‘The guiding factor in that case was compre- 
hensive street design with buildings formed into com- 
plete yet separate compositions. The speculative 
builders, landlords, and architects who flourished 
during the Napoleonic wars extended the theories of 
these ingenious Scotsmen. Then came the age of 
Stucco, and what Carlyle termed the acrid putrescences 
of Belgravia, but we have since come to regard the 
abilities of Nash and his school in a different light. 
Even Nash had his difficulties in getting his scheme for 
Regent Street carried to a successful termination, but 
up to ten years ago it was the best shopping thorough- 
fare in London. Perhaps this is proof of how street 
architecture properly controlled, as it was when the 
Committee of Taste exercised their functions, can be 
developed. 

London does not suffer from a poverty of interest ; 
the chief fault is it is overdressed. There is such a 
variety of picturesque attributes, all clamouring for 
notice ; such a plethora of advertisements, as well as a 
strange mixture of coloured building materials to 
confuse and detract from the dignity of the important 
streets. 

It is curious how the various business interests have 
automatically adjusted themselves to certain areas. 
There is a shipping centre such as Leadenhall Street 
where the offices of theshipping companiesare situated ; 
a bankers’ centre,suchasLombard Street, King William 
Street and Moorgate Street ; great shopping thorough- 
fares similar to Cheapside, Holborn, the Strand, 
Regent Street, Bond Street, and Oxford Street ; 
manufacturers’ centres like the ill-favoured Queen 
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Victoria Street, and engineering thoroughfares akin 
to Victoria Street, Westminster. Besides this list 
numerous other instances are extant of different trades 
consorting in specified districts. Such an analysis 
should prove of value to a controlling authority when 
giving consent to new building schemes. Moreover, it 
should be possible to hint at the character of such 
businesses in the new works. 

It is not our affair to enter upon a discussion of 
historical examples this afternoon, but to summarise 
the various suggestions put forward, with a view to 
their adoption by the authorities who now control 
ordinary building practice. 

It should be just as simple for these authorities to 
frame regulations governing the height of buildings 
and architectural sequence of treatment, both as re- 
gards the main lines of collective designs, as well as 
materials, as it is to regulate the thickness of walls 
and the observance of sanitary regulations. At 
present excellent rules are in operation dealing with 
building lines in a horizontal direction at the street 
level. Surely something can be done to extend the 
principle to apply to silhouettes and sky-lines. At 
present, owing to the absence of a controlling authority, 
the first architect on the scene who is commissioned to 
design a small front in an old street has it in his 
power to mar the amenity of a district. In this way 
streets which a few years ago were ordered and uni- 
form are slowly becoming architectural exhibitions. 
The late Mr. Phené Spiers once remarked to me how 
much he regretted the passing of the comprehensive 
composition in street architecture ; we were turning 
over some old engravings and admiring the simplicity 
and ordered arrangement of individual houses into 
lengthy fronts. Mr. Spiers remarked, “the craze for 
individuality has killed all desire for good taste, and 
perhaps we shall never see such fine work again.” 

I would suggest that the control and co-ordination 
of architecture, in so far as it applies to the streets of 
London, should be vested in a Government department 
with this reservation—a jury consisting of eminent 
architects elected annually by the Institute, and act- 
ing in an honorary capacity, should advise the depart- 
ment on questions of expediency and good taste. In 
addition to having to satisfy the requirements of the 
London County Council and the District Surveyor 
indvidual architects would submit their proposals to 
the jury for consideration and recommendation. The 
fact that the jury would be elected annually, and that 
its personnel would be voted into position by the 
members of the Institute, would ensure its working 
without friction. The jury system is in operation in 
Paris, and from all accounts works well. It would 
not entail any hardship or additional labour to the 
architect, and in many cases would serve to help him 
to overcome the idiosyncrasies of his clients. 


Proressor W. R. LETHABY [F.]: Some definite 
control might and should be exercised over obvious 
abuses, like plasteri=~ street fronts with advertise- 
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ments and letting frontages become too dirty and run 
down. Beyond clear abuses, however, I do not think 
much should be attempted in the way of absolute 
rules. It is our business in some way to educate the 
public sense of architects themselves and also of all 
citizens. This might be best done by setting up a 
strong committee on London buildings, a committee 
for propaganda, for collecting data and for advice. 
It is hardly sufficiently realised that this Institute has 
some functions which are more or less Imperial, some 
which are National, and some which relate especially 
to London : it is the local society of architects for the 
metropolis. I would have such a committee inform 
itself of the facts in regard to our public places and 
streets. It might bring pressure to bear for the im- 
provement and cleaning of our railway stations and 
all public buildings. For instance, while avoiding the 
wild and violent suggestions which have been put for- 
ward for altering Trafalgar Square and the National 
Gallery, we should attempt to get the untidy accre- 
tions already on the roof of the Gallery before the 
war cleared away or screened in a modest way. We 
should enquire how the dreadful lamp-posts and 
railings we see are brought into being. A higher degree 
of competence should be exacted in all public works, 
and these, at least, should be reasonably criticised. 
Much might be done, I am sure, in this way by trying 
to remedy obvious wrongs wthout raising contro 
versial questions. Then by way of papers and dis- 
cussions other matters might be cleared up, and put 
on record, like the best solutions of the shop-front 
problem, different workable types of skylights and 
windows, and soon. I venture then to make this 
definite proposal, that the Institute, as one outcome 
of these conferences, should appoint a committee with 
a view of improving London architecture. 1t should 
deal with the whole question of buildings much in the 
spirit in which the London Society deals with questions 
of planning. The Institute should bring building 
authorities into conference, and should be in closer 
touch with the Government in all matters which con- 
cern building. It must attempt to get something 
done. 


Mr. C. FITZROY DOLL[F.]: It seems to me that, 
if the Royal Institute of British Architects is to do its 
duties as it should, we ought to have better represen- 
tationin the Houses of Parliament. During the many 
years I have watched the House of Commons the 
number of architects who have sat there could have 
been counted on the fingers of one’s hands. One 
eminent man who sat there was Sir William Tite. He 
did do something—he helped architecture in the 
Hoygise to a certain extent. But what we want at the 
present time is a gentleman like yourself, sir, and Sir 
John Burnet, and other members of the profession, in 
the House of Commons, in order to press home before 
the House all these questions. I can speak, as to some 
extent connected with one of the largest estates in 
London. What is the experience there? A man 
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entersinto a building agreement. The estate desires in 
every way that what is done should be carried out in 
accordance with the best endeavours of our art. The 
drawings are submitted by the lessee, and I or a 
colleague call his attention to the fact that the whole 
of the building rests on a shop front with brass or 
bronze rods supporting it, and suggest that he should 
have some pilasters or columns to carry the super- 
structure. To this the lessee replies: “I am going 
to spend £20,000 on the estate, and I want to exhibit 
my goods, and if you take off so many feet superficial 
of glass I shall have so much less space in which to 
show my goods. I ama man of business, and do not 
care a straw about your architecture. I want all the 
glass space I can get.” I insist. He complains to 
the steward, and the steward sends for his architec- 
tural adviser. ‘‘ Look here,’’ he says, “I quite agree 
with your objection, but we cannot stop this man, as 
he knows best what he wants for his business. Itisa 
pity and an outrage to my architectural sentiments, 
but do the best you can with him.”’ I think the worst 
authority to deal with an art problem is the London 
County Council. lf authority were given to the Insti- 
tuts to set up a Committee of Architectural Taste, and 
each of the Borough Councils were to have the right to 
consult the Committee, we should, perhaps, get some- 
thing better. Speaking for the Borough of Holborn, 
I recollect perfectly well laving down the lines of 
Kingsway, with my friend Wyatt Papworth, long 
before there was a County Council. In planning that 
road it was found absolutely necessary to get rid of 
Clare Market and its contiguous slums, The scheme 
cam>* before the Metropolitan Board of Works in 1882, 
five years before the London County Council came into 
being. When the County Council sent the Holborn 
Borough Council their drawings of the proposed 
Kingsway, it may not be generally known that the 
upper part, that north of Holborn, was shown half 
the width of the southern part, and it was only owing 
to the pressure put upon them by the Works Commit- 
tee of the Holborn Borough Council that it was brought 
to its present width. There were several Fellows of 
this Institute on that Committee, and you may be 
sure that it got a good deal of consideration. Yet 
the County Council would not give way at first, and 
they proposed to leave standing all the old buildings 
on the west side of the upper part of Southampton 
Row. N>w specifications were prepared for reletting 
the existing buildings, and all the alterations were 
made to those houses, and new leases were granted. 
Then, all of asudden, the County Council realised that 
a mistake had been made with regard to the curve 
that was necessary to get the tramway from Theo- 
bald’s Road down into the tunnel] under the Kingsway. 
The leases had to be bought of most of the old houses 
on the west side and the expenditure just made on 
them sacrificed. Hence resulted that ugly set-back 
on the west side in order to get the width of the 
roadway in the upper part of Kingsway. Had the 
Borough Council been consulted such a thing would 
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never have happened; it was only owing to the 
pressure of the Borough Council that Kingsway has 
turned out as well asit has. It seems to me that the 
only thing to be done is to press upon the authorities 
the advisability of giving the Institute powers to act 
with the different municipalities where any improve- 
ment or work in the nature of a new street is being 
made, so that the work may be carried out under 
sensible control impelled by local pride. Of course, in 
the old days, the ground landlords of London had 
powers which, owing to the action of democracy, they 
have lost entirely now. If they want to let their land 
they have to give way to the requirements of the 
tenant. I feel sure that the large landlords of London 
would be only too delighted if there were some pro- 
perly constituted authority to assist them in bringing 
about the better architectural treatment of the streets 
and buildings on their estates. 


Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER [F.|: I would like to 
make one or two brief remarks. I do not want to go 
into the practical aspects, but there seem to me to 
be some basic factors which we want to get clearly in 
our minds in regard to questions like this. It has 
been brought to my mind by the slight conflict of 
view with regard to control that London is halting 
between two views on architecture. Take the view 
that the architect has a site 200 or 300 feet square, 
and has to put up on it a block of offices or a town 
hall. He goes to work and models his buildings as a 
whole. Many of our commercial blocks in London 
are not much bigger than that, but nobody ever seems 
to get the idea—or if they do it breaks down—that 
these blocks should be modelled and grouped as a 
whole. Mr. Richardson evidently has that in view ; 
and there is much to be said forit. Ido not see that 
the legitimate requirements of business are so different, 
when you have given a height limit such as we have 
got, that there should be any difficulty in regard to a 
block of business premises such as the one abutting on 
Regent Street and Conduit Street here, considered as 
one block, with a number of occupations, but with one 
architectural treatment. ‘* But,” the other side say, 
‘you have got the chance of individuality, you have 
the interests of the different fronts, and each man can 
consult his own tastes. We have good exan ples from 
the Netherlands and such places, streets where each 
front has something individual and charming initself ; 
why force us all to combine in one group?” Both 
can be accepted, but you must make up your mind 
one way or the other. In London we seem to be try- 
ing both, and if you try to do both in one area the 
result is not good. Take some of the Netherlands 
towns—they have got one ideal in vogue in one part of 
the town, and another ideal in another part, and you 
feel the discrepancy in going from one part of the town 
to the other. But that is not as bad as the discre- 
pancy when the two ideals are in adjacent streets. 
You find an effort to make fine combined groups, with 
a fagade ; then you turn the corner and see before you 
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gables and individual features or 25-feet frontages. 
If both these methods are right, we rather want to 
segregate them. Though that is not an ideal solution, 
it is the best we can do under the circumstances. 
And I would like to ask for a little differentiation 
between the legitimate individual requirements and 
the requirements of what 1 may call the purposes of 
advertising. | am not referring in the least to adver- 
tising by lettering, but such, for example, as the case 
where a client will desire that his building shall over- 
shadow, either by height or by richness or in some 
other way, those of his neighbours: he says, “ 1 am 
here to draw the public: I want to advertise my 
business, and by some means or other I must do so.”’ 
That seems to me, relatively, a rather vicious require- 
ment, in contrast with the requirements of others that 
they shall have sufficient light, air, and convenient 
arrangements for the conduct of their business. 

With regard to the question of the shop front, in a 
paper I read sometime back I tried to analyse it and 
concluded that, given the necessity for a full shop 
front, there were four distinct ways of getting a full- 
width shop front consistent with sound principles in 
design. You could make the whole fagade a shop 
front, you could project the shop front and make it an 
extension of the building, and there are two other 
alternative methods. The shop-front difficulty is 
not, to a real architect, by any means an insuper- 
able one. Such regulations as we have at the present 
moment are mainly injurious. I have seen on the 
Continent a building all shop-front. It was a suc- 
cessful building architecturally, but our regulations 
would not permit such a structure. Then there are 
regulations which arise in connection with walls, regu- 
lations dealing with new materials, and regulations 
with regard to height, which are all, I think, more or 
less injurious. If differently framed they might be 
beneficial. For instance, regulations do not take into 
proper consideration the width of streets. There are 
certain rules, but these do not conduce to architectural 
proportion in streets. If you take streets where the 
height of the buildings is the same as the width of the 
street—and that is often the result of regulations in 
the wider streets—there is a most ineffective street 
picture as compared with the broad street with low 
fagades or the narrower street where buildings are 
much higher than the width of the street. Regent 
Street with the new height of building will no longer 
convey that sense of spaciousness and dignity that it 
did in the case of the old one ; when you add 60 per 
cent. to the height of the buildings it alters all your 
proportions. You may say we shall get our eyes accus- 
tomed to the new proportion, but I am not so sure of 
it. There is a certain basic feeling in proportion, and 
that will not admit of a street satisfying youin which 
the buildings are regularly uniform and near in height 
to the width of the street : they are better a good deal 
more or a good deal less. I do not want to labour 
these points, but I think we shall clear our minds if we 
vet some basis for the questions we are arguing on. 
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Proressor 8. D. ADSHEAD [F.]: I would say a 
word on this question, rather from what I may call the 
town planning aspect. The real basic issue has not 
been touched. I feel it is a question which is very 
deep-rooted in the social fabric, that it is not all a 
question forarchitects. Architects are so much in the 
hands of the public. We are not living in the age of 
Louis XIV., those Royalist days when we got great 
compositions ; nor—to go to the opposite extreme— 
are we an American city, with a perfectly symmetrical 
plan, but an absolutely chaotic series of elevations 
without a single composition anywhere. We are deal- 
ing with a town which might be described as originally 
composed of areas constructed under an aristocratic 
régime, and possessed of a large amount of considered 
composition. Ought we to attempt to continue, 
under our democratic conditions, any effort to arrive 
at composition in the streets? Mr. Lanchester has 
pointed out that the Belgian and Dutch towns have, 
in the older parts, picturesque areas, and areas which 
are well composed, both of which are satisfactory. 
Assuming, as Sir John Burnet hopes in his idealistic 
paper, that the architecture is so improved, and archi- 
tects arrive individually at such a stage of develop- 
ment that we can get a picturesque town which will be 
of value, then there is something to be said for that. 
But that, to my mind, isin the far distance ; we should 
do better, in the meantime, to rely upon a little 
control. Control of the architecture is wanted, and, 
as Mr. Richardson pointed out, control not only of 
facades but also of the kind of building which should 
go into certain areas. For instance, is it to the 
benefit of that portion of Tottenham Court Road 
which adjoins Oxford Street that there should be in 
close connection three such buildings as a jam and 
pickle factory, a Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and a brewery? But that is not exactly control of 
street architecture. With all the difficulties one can 
foresee in setting up a Ministry of Fine Arts or some 
authoritative body of the kind, I think it is well 
worth while making some sort of attempt. I think 
the Institute could not do better, on the lines which 
Professor Lethaby has laid down, than give during 
next session every consideration to this matter, and 
endeavour by way of propaganda and meetings to 
arrive at some conclusion as to what the Institute 
could do. No better suggestion has yet been put 
forward than that of Mr. FitzRoy Doll, that one or 
other of our members should enter Parliament. 


Mr. H. H. WIGGLESWORTH[F.]: There are two 
points of view which Sir John Burnet and Mr. Richard- 
son have laid down—the individualistic as compared 
with the communistic control—and it seems to me 
that any discussion is likely to take one side or the 
other. Most of us think a happy medium might be 
found to meet the case. As far as Sir John Burnet’s 
theory is concerned, there is no question that the 
individual may come under communistic contro]. 
Take the case of such an undertaking as Selfridge’s : 
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there is control of a tremendous number of individuals 
and there you get the communistic idea. When it is 
left to an individual to carry out a scheme for such a 
building there is a chance of getting something big. 
But, after all, the uncontrolled individuals are innu- 
merable as the sands of the sea, and it is these smalle1 
fry which cause what Professor Lethaby terms such 
an objectionable litter in our streets. If by 
means we could influence these small fry to strive for 
something better we should certainly endeavour to do 
so, and if we could bring to the notice of the indi- 
viduals the views of a body such as our Institute it 
should have a good influence, even if we did not see 
our way to support a Ministry of Art. 


some 


Mr. A. R. JEMMETT [F.]: Could not the Art 
Committee of the Institute take up the job ? 

Mr. W. A. FORSYTH [F.]: As one who was 
Secretary of that Committee for many vears I can give 
a brief answer, and that is that every time the Art 
Committee wanted to do anything the Couneil would 
put it on one side. I would utter one word of 
warning. This isthe legitimate work of the Institute, 
and it should take up the matte! We have not been 
doing it. The consequence is you get the London 
Society. the Concrete Institute. and other bodies which 


are cropping up, taking the work out of our hands 
If you appoint a committee [ would do my best to 
help, in clerical work or in any way I can. I think 
the result of this Conference will be to establish some 
sort of committee of that kind. It ‘s rather early to 
discuss whether we are to have control, or whether we 
are to have some freedom in architecture ; whether 
we are to discuss the crystal palaces which Mr, Lan- 
chester described, or other buildings. But I think 
the first thing the Institute ought to do is to put its 
house in order and get to work. It should take upa 
courageous policy and never mind about making mis- 
takes—itis bound to make mistakes, and this Institute 
has been afraid of making mistakes in the past, and 
has consequently done nothing for architecture, 
although it may have done much for architects. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: [ am sure we have had a very 
interesting discussion, and I hope it will lead to some 
result. Personally, I should think that, although there 
are many committees already at the Institute, this is 
so important a matter that a committee of the sort 
suggested might be recommended. At any rate, I 
hope this Conference will represent to the Council of 
the Institute their opinion that this is a really urgent 
matter, and not only to architects but to the City 
and everybody who lives in it. Professor Lethaby 
has often spoken of civic pride, and I think this civie 
pride is what we have to try to stir up amongst the 
inhabitants, not only of this but of every other city, 
some pride in their city. When you do that the whole 
thing becomes easy. At present there is very little 
civic pride. Perhaps vou will say 
be proud of. I do not agree: 
proud of. And if we point out desirable improve- 
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ments to people it is surprising to find how much they 
wish to see them carried out. Yesterday I was at a 
joint committee meeting of the London Society and 
this Institute. Both are working on the same thing. 
The Institute is necessarily a body of architects ; the 
London Society is attempting to interest others than 
architects in London, and I think the London Society 
is attempting to support the Institute by spreading 
further than the architectural profession this interest 
in architectural questions. I am glad to say that we 
have always worked most cordially with the Institute. 

With regard to what Mr. FitzRoy -Doll was kind 
enough to say, Sir John Burnet and I feel very much 
complimented that he should have suggested us as 
Members of Parliament. I do not know that our 
ambitions lie in that direction ; but what did strike 
me as curious is that vesterday we were looking about 
to see what influence in Parliament we could get for 
the Institute and the London Society. We have 
twenty-five Members of Parliament who are more 
or less interested in Art and Architecture, and these 
have formed themselves into a Committee; when 
anything comes before the House of Con:mons of that 
nature, we write to them, and they do their best to 
secure some consideration for the subject. It is a 
small thing, but it is something, and if more could be 
done in that way I think we should move matters 
Looking through the Institute list we find 
a number of distinguished Honorary Fellows and 
Honorary Associates, but hardly a single Member of 
Parliament. I think we ought to exercise 
influence; there must be a considerable number 
of architects who know Members of Parliament 
well, and who might persuade them to join us as 
honorary members. This would add greatly to our 
streneth. There is no doubt, if we are to be an Insti- 
tute of far-reaching influence, that we must exert our 
influence out of doors, so that everybody who is in- 
terested in the amenities of our towns should look to 
the Institute as a body from which they could get ad- 
vice and assistance. I am sorry Mr. Riley, who was 
to have spoken at this meeting, is not present, because 
I am sure he would have put up a good reply to Mr. 
Doll with reference to the London County Council. 
happen to be an Alderman of Kensington, and I know 
something of the difficulty there is in getting anything 
done through any of these bodies. When I joined the 
Kensington Council I thought I would try and see if 
anything could be done in the way of more reasonable 
treatment of trees. We have got at Kensington al- 
most a forest of trees if they could be put together ; 
but they have been sadly neglected. Going down some 
of the most important roads you will find a gap, and 
then a tree 50 or 60 feet high, then perhaps two gaps, 
and then_a tree 25 feet high, and so on throughout. | 
have brought this matter up frequently, but little has 
been done, although the Council were good enough, on 
my urgent request, to ask a distinguished man who 
really understood trees to report as to the best way 
of planting them, the best trees for the purpose, and 
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the best way of contro!ling the height. He drew up 
an excellent Report, which was published, and since 
then we have obtained a proper man to supervise the 
trees. So we have done a little, though I am afraid 
that if you went through Kensington you would say 
there was plenty of room for further improvement. 
My idea is that trees in streets should never be allowed 
to grow much over 25 feet high. With the ordinary 
width of pavement, if they are beyond that they be- 
come troublesome. The expert I spoke of told me one 
thing which [ thought very interesting. As you con- 
trol the tree at the top, he said, you at the same time 
automatically control the tree at the root. So the 
trouble of trees with long roots getting into drains, and 
causing other difficulties, is controlled by attending to 
the height of the trees. 

With regard to the general control of buildings, I 
am afraid I am rather for more control than some of 
the speakers seem to be. 1 think everybody working 
under restrictions is helped, rather than the reverse, 
and that the restrictions which are put upon us, partly 
by our clients and partly by local authorities, are often 
merely a stimulus to exertion to try to meet the prob- 
lems which confront us. Although Sir John Burnet 
seemed, I think, rather to oppose control, still he 
mentioned that very beautiful part of the New Town 
of Edinburgh where, apparently, control was very 
strictly and, as | have always thought, most success- 
fully carried out. Professor Lethaby also, I think, 
was not altogether for control, and yet he brought 
forward an example which has always burned in my 
mind whenever I walk up Whitehall. I refer, of 
course, to the National Gallery and the extraordinary 
excrescences that are allowed over the roof. There 


WALTER L. SPIERS, F.S.A. [A.]. 

The death of Mr. Walter L. Spiers, F.S.A., will be 
deeply felt by all students of historical architecture. 
A student himself of a most retiring and modest 
character, it was only to a small number that Walter 
Spiers was adequately known as the possessor of 
remarkable gifts as an investigator, as an expert of 
real skill and knowledge. He had in addition the 
boundless patience of a born indexer, and to his 
labours in this respect many have been greatly in- 
debted. To the Soane Museum his loss is irreparable, 
and itisnodisrespect to his distinguished predecessors 
in that office to assert that he was the best Curator 
that ever held that position of trust. During the last 
thirteen years he has done more than anyone to 
realise something of the idea that lay behind the in- 
volved and contradictory intentions of the eccentric 
deviser of the Soane Museum. Thanks to his labours 
much has been done to render accessible to students 
the treasures of Classic and English Renaissance 
architecture that Soane, following the tradition of 
the eighteenth century collectors, had stored in his 
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should have been some public body to prevent that. 
We know how it arose. There was a competition for 
a new National Gallery, and the architect was en- 
trusted with the work. He went on with some of the 
Gallery inside, and threw up the dome over the cross- 
ing, supposing that his fagade would be built later on. 
But the Government never got further than that small 
portion of it. 

Another thing, the control of buildings in streets, 
would seem to depend entirely upon the width. Nar- 
row streets and irregular streets obviously do not want 
a cornice fixed for them, and there should be a certain 
amount of play of outline and variety of design. But 
inthecase of a great public thoroughfare the conditions 
are reversed : there should be certain lines laid down, 
and all who occupy the street should be expected, or, 
if you like to say so, forced tu follow. That, I think, is 
necessary. 

The other day I was looking into Walter Besant’s 
Old London, where he gives an account of the Great 
Fire. After the Fire, he says, Sir Christopher Wren 
laid down a plan for the rebuilding of the portion that 
was burnt, and then he goes on to say that fortunately 
this was not carried out, and they rebuilt in the old 
picturesque manner of before. That shows the dif- 
ferent views of people. It seems to me, in a great 
City which ts the Capital of an Empire, that dignity is 
more appropriate than picturesqueness, and spacious- 
ness is more to be desired than pretty buildings 
I think we have had a very interesting discussion, and, 
if you like, I will propose that we send a resolution to 
the Council of the Institute, asking them to take this 
matterin hand. and to consider how best the views which 
have been expressed here to-day can be carried out. 


unique house. Walter Spiers’ own special studies 
centred on the work of the Stones, and it is to be 
hoped that the Walpole Society will achieve the pro- 
mised publication of his researches, which included a 
remarkable series of photographs, taken by himself, 
of all the examples which he had personally hunted 
out during his too brief holidays. In the department 
of London topography he was an acknowledged 
expert, and the late Mr. Henry Wheatley, F.5.A., 
shortly before his lamented death, warmly expressed 
to the writer his sense of Walter Spiers’ great value 
as a member of the Committee of that Society. 
He had a series of ordnance maps of London which he 
had laboriously corrected back to show, not only the 
original streets and buildings, but also the existing old 
work that remained. These he would most kindly 
produce to elucidate any point that arose, and he 
would positively enjoy discussing some intricate 
problem, of a possible identification of site, as in the 
case of various unassigned designs by Robert Adam. 
I received several interesting letters from him on such 
points, and no one could be more kindly congratula- 
tory when some mysterious case of this character had 
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been finally proved. His caution was extreme in such 
matters, and his arguments against would be based on 
formidable facts—arising from his knowledge of the 
pre-existing conditions of site and of surrounding 
buildings. A plausible theory for placing a design 
by Robert Adam, for the Duke of Richmond, on the 
site of Richmond Terrace collapsed, I remember, in 
this way, as his maps proved ancient site conditions, 
which contradicted levels and approaches, otherwise 
quite plausible. Although my acquaintance with 
Walter Spiers extended back to the building of the 
headquarters of the Artists’, in 1888-9, of which he 
was for many years a most enthusiastic member and 
officer, it was only during the last four years that | 
really came to know him well. Spending all the 
leisure I could afford in afternoons at the Museum, 
over the Adam drawings, I obtained some insight into 
his labours, and it was great pleasure to me when I was 
able to enlist his aid in part of the work which will be 
published hereafter under his name. He was a great 
but discriminating admirer of Robert Adam. ‘Trained 
himself in the Gothic school, his studies had been on 
different lines to those of his brother For his old 
master, T. H. Wyatt, he had a great respect, and he 
would occasionally refer to his experiences in that 
office. He held at one time the post of District 
Surveyor, and had also seen a good deal of practical 
work in connection with his brother’s buildings. 
[ never knew him to refer to any building of his own, 
and, in fact, a knowledge of his studies could only be 
arrived at by inference, and I never saw any manu- 
script or studies of his own, except that he once 
showed me his collection of Stone photographs. To 
anyone, however, who called, as a student, any 
information he had was most freely given, but as he 
disliked his name being quoted in any way, it was 
difficult for his services to be adequately acknowledged. 
His recent election as a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries was a source of pleasure to him, but 
unfortunately his early death has prevented his 
attending on more than, I think, the occasion of his 
formal reception as a member. The letters received, 
however, in acknowledgment of the notification of 
his death, all show a remarkable appreciation of his 
devotion to duty and of his great knowledge, unique 
modesty and personal kindness. 

Artraur T. Botton 


= 


THOMAS EDWARD PRYCE [4.]. 


Our Class of Associates by this time contains but a 
small and steadily diminishing band of veterans of 
those far-off days before the compulsory Examination 
was set up as a qualifying test for candidature. The 
membership of this band has now been further dimin- 
ished by the death of T.. K. Pryce, W hich took place on 
the 27th ult., with tragic suddenness, at Llangadfan, 
Montgomeryshire. During an evening walk, whilst in 
the act of filling his pipe at a roadside gate command- 
ing a landscape to which he had just been drawing a 
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comrade’s notice, he fell face downwards, smiled as 
the other man raised him from the ground, and in a 
few minutes had passed away. Heart-trouble had 
called for his being under medical treatment durir g 
some months past. He lies in the old churchyard of 
Llangadfan, just above his favourite fishing stream, the 
Banw, where, during the last week of his life, he had 
been enjoying accustomed sport. In the profession, 
and beyond it, he won the esteem of a wide circle of 
friends, who had a most warm appreciation of his 
genial personality. Amongst his professional breth- 
ren he was for a time known almost better, perhaps, 
at the Architectural Association than at the Institute, 
owing to his serving office there as an Hon. Secretary, 
and then as a Vice-President, through the years 1885- 
90. Later on at the Institute he rendered service on 
the Practice Committee in the years 1904-1909. 

Thomas Edward Pryce was born in December, 1854, 
at Welshpool, Montgomeryshire, where his boyhood 
was spent until his entering University College Schoo] 
London. In due time he was articled to Mr. Edward 
Power, District Surveyor for Walbrook, E.C. Afte1 
serving his articles he worked as an assistant in the 
offices of Messrs. Giles and Gough, Mr. J. T. Wimperis 
and others, and lastly as chief assistant to Mr. Joseph 
Peacock, of Bloomsbury Square. Meanwhile he had 
entered the Architectural School of the Royal Aca- 
demy, where eventually, in 1880 I think, he was 
awarded the Silver Medal for Measured Drawings, the 
subject set for that year being Gibbs’s Church of St. 
Mary-le-Strand. 

He became an Associate of the Institute in 1881]. 
As an architect he practised first in Argyll Place, W., 
then in Bedford Row, and lastly in Gray’s Inn Square. 
Amongst his executed works may be mentioned 
alterations and additions to Ifield Manor, Sussex ; 
the Church House, Welshpool, and Thorney Court, 
Kensington Road, W., a Jarge group of flats, for the 
Royal Exchange Assurance. He was also mainly re- 
sponsible for the ranges of stabling and other out- 
buildings at Wickham Hall, Kent. Of his designs 
shown at the Academy Exhibitions that for Barmouth 
Parish Church was the most important, although not 
one selected for execution. This received special! 
notice from Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A. Other exhibits 
comprised various drawings of old timbered-houses of 
Montgomeryshire, notably Trewern Hall, Pertheyrin, 
old Llandinan Hall and Lymore Hall. Pryce’s draw- 
ings of this last are reproduced as illustrations to an 
article he wrote on these houses, in the ‘‘ Mont- 
gomeryshire Collections’? of the Powysland Club. 
His Welsh ancestry and his instincts as an architect 
would combine to influence him in such studies, and 
as a member of the Cymmrodorion Society he con- 
tinued in touch with research concerning the land of 
his fathers. Present-day education for Wales was 
no less an interest of his, and as a member of the 
Society of Ancient Britons he took a personal concern 
in the Welsh School for Girls at Ashford, Middlesex. 

From his boyhood upwards he was a fly-fisher ; to 
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follow the beagles and the harriers across country was 
a youthful recreation in which he delighted ; football 
became his game at school, and so remained for years 
afterwards ; and a further outlet for his energies as a 
young man was found in the London Rowing Club. 
His inborn fondness for his own countryside was a 
clear and constant flame burning even unto, and 
brightening, his latest moments. As one who in no 
slight degree contributed to the happiness of others, 
may he now be so far accounted happy in that it was 
granted to him to pass his last few days, and to 
be buried, in his native Powysland—‘ Paradwys 
Cymru.” W.M. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
Gothic Construction. 
T'0 the Editor, Journat R.L.B.A.,— : 

Si,—Sir Thomas Jackson’s reply to me, in your 
current issue, calls for a brief rejoinder. 

Sir Thomas does not represent me correctly. He 
says: “‘ Mr. Moore holds to his contention that there 
is no Gothic short of Amiens. He excludes from 
the style a!l that had been done before during the 
Middle Ages.” But in my Development and Character 
of Gothic Architecture, under the heading * Gothic 
Construction in France,’ I have, through several 
chapters, discussed the Gothic evolution in the extant 
early monuments, and shown that these transitional 
buildings lead up to, and culminate in, Amiens. | 
there examine, among others, the very monuments 
that Sir Thomas tells us—as if I had ignored them- 
it is necessary to understand. ‘To say,” he con- 
tinues, ‘that mediwval architecture suddenly be- 
comes Gothic at Amiens is like saying that a boy sud- 
denly becomes human when he becomes a man.” But 
I have not said anything of the kind. 

After these remarks Sir Thomas returns to the 
question of the “ wall-rib,” and says: “* Mr. Moore 
objects to my claiming the wall-rib as a part of the 
wall and not of the vault.” I make no such objection 
where there is a wall, but I have shown that in the 
developed French Gothic there is no wall beneath the 
vault, and where there is no wall, it would seem ob- 
vious that the rib cannot be bonded into, or belong to, 
a wall, as Sir Thomas contends. In this paragraph the 
clerestories of Chartres, Laon and Lisieux are grouped 
together as if they were alike in character. But 
Chartres, though unusually robust in construction, is 
developed Gothic in having no wall beneath the 
vault ; whereas both Laon and Lisieux are tran- 
sitional buildings, since they retain the clerestory 
walls. To cite the Norman clerestory of Winchester, 
within which Wykeham’s vaulting was built, in this 
connection, as Sir Thomas does, is to confuse things of 
radically different natures. 

In the fourth paragraph, Sir Thomas, speaking of 
the stilting of the longitudinal rib—which he still 
maintains was done only to give more room for the 
window—says : “ the narrow side arch has to rise at its 
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crown to the level of the wide transverse arches, and 
if Mr. Moore will try to strike the wall-rib without the 
stilt in the earlier clerestories he wil! find it would cut 
across the windows, narrow though they be, besides 
being unsightly from the contrast of its acuteness with 
the other arches.”’ I think if an unstilted arch were 
struck in the clerestory of the easternmost bay of the 
nave of Paris—which is now in the original form—it 
would be found that it would quite clear the window 
with something to spare ; and if in any early build- 
ings such an arch would at all encroach on the window, 
it would be by so very little that it is inconceivable 
that the builders would have taken the trouble to 
stilt the arch, and provide the shafts with their bases 
and capitals, merely in order to gain so slight an in- 
crease in the size of the opening. It appears to me 
more reasonable to suppose that if in any case the 
window was made so large that it would not clear an 
unstilted arch, it was simply because the stilting, for 
the structural purpose of concentrating thrust, was 
found to afford the room. As for the arch without 
the stilt being unsightly, I wonder that an English 
writer should think it so: for it is very common in 
England, as in the choir of Worcester. In 
English books, diagrams intended to illustrate Gothic 
vaulting give an unstilted clerestory arch, as Sir 
Thomas himself does on pages 36 and 215 of his first 
volume 


most 


CuarLes H. Moore [Hon. A.] 


The R.I.B.A. Informal Conferences. 
Sheffield University : 3 June, 1917. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Sir.—The reports of the above have provided much 
remarkably interesting reading, and must have made 
many beside myself extremely sorry that we have been 
unable to hear, and possibly take part in, these dis- 
cussions. Writing after the event is rather cold- 
blooded work, and present-day activities make one feel 
somewhat out of touch with educational work, but I® 
feel that there are one or two points I should like to 
put forward. I have, from time to time, drawn atten- 
tion to what I have considered weak points in our 
present methods, and am glad to see that a number of 
these have now been taken up by more influential mem- 
bers. It is hardly possible, and certainly not desirable, 
for me to go over the old ground again, but the follow- 
ing very informal notes may be worth consideration at 
the present time. 

(1) I think no drastic changes should be made in our 
educational system, or want of system, until interested 
people who are at present engaged in war work of 
one kind or another are able to take part in the 
discussions. 

(2) While highly appreciating much of Mr. Atkin- 
son’s contribution, I was sorry to see his suggestion 
that only schools with a certain number of students 
should be tolerated (horrid word !). It reminded me of 
a story of a certain powerful monarch, with possibly a 
touch of swelled head, who had designs upon the pos- 
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sessions of a neighbouring king, who, though fat 
powerful, had a heart of gold. But possibly Mr. Atkin- 
son has heard the story. 

(5) We have been far too anxious to copy the results 
of other educational systems, and have failed to appre- 


less 


ciate all that went to produce those results. 

(4) We have been too little interested in the founda- 
tions at the base of our educational structure. How 
many have realised that by far the finest move made 
by the Institute in recent years was the abandonment 
Whata fig 


What amazing 


ofthe Preliminarv Examination ht one 01 
two of us had to achieve that result 
fallacies were produced by the enemies of this reform ! 
And how little is the victory appreciated now it is 
won! Perhaps, when it is clearly understood, we may 
point, and 


be able to work up steadily from that 
finally get to the * advanced work ” 
talk too much at present We micht, then, discuss the 
scheme I suggested in The Builder (8th March 1912), 
for making the doing of ** advanced work ” 
tion for the Fellowship. 

(5) This, and the two prev 
almost all part of the same idea, for in this I want to 


about W hich we 


a quali fic a- 


ous paragraphs are 


draw attention to the fact that we are in much too big 
a hurry to fly. <A 
been the attempt to do marvellous things in 
first the that the student 
not only does not understand what he is doing then, 
but is still more baffled by his later work. Art 7s long, 
and life 1s short. but these desperate sprints | have 
said it before (JourRNAL R.I.B.A., 14th June 1913) 


rin what 1s reallv a 


recent efforts has 


the 


creat defect in 


vear or so, with result 


are of little help to the competite 


long-distance race. 


(6) Our sense of humour needs developing. Years 
ago we poked fun at the Greek Revival. which had 
some point in it now we poke fun at the Gothic 
Revival, which also had some point init ; but who is 
philosopher enough to poke fun at the present fashions, 


some of which have precious little point in 

@ First, we have the re-revival of the Greek Revival. Do 
we shriek with laughter at the miles of egg-and-tongue, 
&e., in the all too pertect photographs we see from 
time to time ? obsessed with a feeling of 
SOTTOW for the poor devil who has to sti k them up 
Then there are the dreadful attempts to repeat all the 
worst features of the work of the Brothers Adam and 


them ? 


Or are we 


? 


their followers. Isn’t it enough to appre iate this work 


; ? 


forits beauties, oreven to love it forits human defects? 
Must we turn worse archeologist than the Gothic Re- 
vivalist and reproduce it, defects and all, down to the 
minutest details ? what Kip- 
ling would eall the °° of minor poets, ] 
would quote examples ; 
are much too thin-skinned. 
censor intervened. Still, by running 
trated professional journals for the last year or so, they 


If architects possessed 
essential cuts ” 
allowed. we 


the 


but that is not 
I once 
through the illus- 


. 
tried, but 


can easily be found. 
(7) This reminds me of the Importance of 
We must actually 


architec- 


welcome and en- 


tural criticism. 
courage it, so that in time the average educated person 
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will be as familiar with it as he is at present with 
literary criticism. 

(8) When shall we realise that the main thingis what 
Lethaby calls ‘* Tidiness,”? Jackson « Reason,” and 
what I have ventured, with great daring in these days, 
to call “ Efficiency ” (JournaL R.I.B.A., 31st July 
1915) ? Can we imagine the criticisms which will be 
written in, say, a hundred years time of our present 
work? Willthe critic of 2017 praise one of our buildings 
for the care with which the designer reproduced the 
bones, or even the spirit, of 1817 ¢ Or will he condemn 
that one, and praise another for being a fine solution of 
definite requirements of a definite place and time / 
Perhaps he will even find that there were artists among 
architects in 1817, 1867, and in 1917; and that, of 
course, as the gentle reader at once discovered, begs 
the entire question. 

(9) I have always regretted our abandonment of the 
study of principles, and in pre-war days expressed this 
regret more forcibly than I should at a time like the 
present. I know it is harder than casting shadows ; 
even harder than doing gold borders ; but if only we 
followed it up we might realise both the good and the 
bad qualities in the old and modern work we study : 
we might find that, after all, there 7s something in pro- 
portion and all the rest of them, that there is an awful 
lot in “‘ Tidiness,”’ ‘* Reason,” or “‘ Efficiency,” and 
that, as I once remarked at the Birmingham A.A., 
“ Precedent is a bad master, but a jolly good servant.” 

(10) In conclusion, while I think the present exami- 
nations are specialised in a way which bears no proper 
relation to any system of specialisation which ought to 
obtain in the practice of architecture (The Builder, 
4th April 1913), I must refer to the idea, usually 
stated implicitly or explicitly in discussions on 
Architectural Education, that we should all be 
moulded to the same pattern. It reminds me of 
anot her story of that same powerful monarch. He per- 
suaded all his subjects not only to walk alike, but also 
to think alike. It seemed to work beautifully until sud- 
denly they all discovered that they had all been think- 
ing incorrectly, and then his real troubles began. 

** [ firmly believe in training students to understand 
architecture, rather than to follow cut-and-dried rules. 
The latter method brings quicker results, but the 
former is a surer one, and one more likely to lead to 
ultimate success. I do not desire to replace order by 
licence, but I do desire to see dogmatic teaching re- 
placed by the inculeation of broad principles ” (4.4. 
Journal, April 1914). 

W.5S. Purcnon [4.]. 


The Architects’ War Committee. 

To the Editor. JOURNAL R.I.B.A.,— 
Srr,—aAs one who has had some connection with the 
War Committee and its branches since its formation, 
may | be allowed to express a word of welcome to Mr. 
Arthur Keen, elected on the 18th ult., as Hon. Secre- 
tary, and to say how very fortunate I consider the 
Committee in securing the services not only of an 























R.1.B.A. 


architect so widely known to the profession, but one 
with such an intimate knowledge of the working of 
the committees, the difficulties and efforts of wh'chean 
hardly be appreciated by those who have not taken 
part in them. Those who, for the past vear or more, 
have been doing useful national work through the in- 
troduction of the Selection Committee have to thank 
Mr. Keen probably more than anyone else for the care 
he has bestowed in bringing before this committee the 
special qualifications which have led to their recom- 
mendation. ALAN E. Munsy [ F.]. 
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CHRONICLE, 
The R.1.B.A. Record of Honour: Forty-fourth List. 
Fallen in the War. 5 

CLark, Captain WaLTerR LLEWELLYN, Royal Flying 
Corps | 1. 1914]. Killed in action. 

GASKELL, Lieut. RectnaLp Rogprnson, Royal Flying 
Corps [| Prohatione rj. Accidentally killed whilst 
flving for his pilot’s certificate. Only son of Mr. 
Peter Gaskell, of Hull [ Licentiate}. 

BeEvVILLE, 2nd Lieut. ALFRED GEOFFREY, Queen’s 
Westminster Rifles [Prohationer]. Killed in 
action, Kaster Sunday 1917. Aged twenty. 


Wounded and Missing. 

TayLor, 2nd Lieut. Herpert SAMUEL, Oxford and 
Bucks Light Infantry [4. 1914]. Reported 
wounded and missing 10th May 1917. 

Members’ Sons Killed. 

CoticuTtT, Lieut. Pair Martin Biake, East 
Yorkshire Regiment. Killed in action on 12th 
May. Younger son of Mr. T. E. Colleutt, Past 
President. 

Gotcu, Captain and Adjutant Rosy Myppetroy, 
Sherwood Foresters. Wounded and missing on 
Ist July 1916, now bel:eved killed. Onlv son of 
Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.S.A., Viee-President. 

Military Honours. 

FETHERSTONHAUGH, Staff Captain H. L., Canadian 

Corps [A.]. Awarded the Military Cross. 
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Se reiung with the Forces. 

The following is the Forty-third List of Members, 
Licentiates, and Students R.I.B.A. serving with the 
Forces, the total to date being 74 Fellows, 520 Asso- 
ciates, 315 Licentiates, and 295 Students :— 


ASSOCIATES. 


Bee, Thomas J.: R.N.A.S. 
Hanson, G.: Inland Water Transport R.E. 


LICENTIATE. 


Williamson, John: Royal Garrison Artillery. 
STUDENT. 
a. G..: BRAS. 


Rankin, 


Promotions. A ppointnie yleo ad 


RKhind, Brigade Major T. D. 
on the Staff. 

Tasker, Captain W. W., R.E. [A.], promoted to Major. 

Fetherstonhaugh, Lieut. H. L. [A.], promoted to Staff 
Captain Canadian Corps. 

Sands, Hubert C. [A.], promoted to 
Sanitary Section R.A.M.C. 

Sewell, 2nd Lieut. R. V. T. 
Lieut., R.E. 

Ledger, Chief P.O. Godfrey H., R.N.V.R. 
to 2nd Lieut., R.F.A. 

Kruckenberg, Private F. L., 


[A.], promoted to Lt.-Colonel 


Lieut. and O.C, 


Licentiate ] promoted to 
A.], promoted 


R.A.M.C. [As] promoted to 


2nd Lieut., R.A.M.C, 
Webster, Lieut. F. Coutts [4.], promoted to Captain. 


Discussion at the Annual General Meeting, 7th May. 
The PreEstDENT: Before we proceed to 
business of the meeting, which is the consideration of th: 
Report of the Council, [ am sure we should all like to send 
a message of congratulation to Sir Ernest George on his 
election as a Royal Academician. I would also like to say 
what great pleasure it gives me personally, and I am sure 
also to the members of the Institute present, to see Mr. 
Slater back again. (Applause.) We will now procced to 
the consideration of the Annual Report, which is published 
in the current issue of the JournNAL. In order to open the 
discussion, I formally move the adoption of the Report 
Mr. E. Guy Dawser, Hon. Secretary, seconded. 
Mr. Joun Stater, B.A.Lond. [F.}: I would like to say 
a few words with reference to the Report of the Council 
This year the death-roll includes the names of a number of 
the men who, years ago, used to take an active part in the 
work of this Institute, and whose voices were often heard 
in the old meeting-room upstairs. Perhaps the one whom 
we regret most and knew the best was Phené Spiers, whose 
wide knowledge of the history of architecture made illumi- 
nating any remark he might make on ary subject of archeo- 
logical interest. We must all regret the diminution in the 
number of candidates for the Examinations, but that, of 
course, was only what was to be expected in consequence 
of the war. [am afraid we may wait some years before we 
get back to our old numbers again. 1 would like to con 
gratulate the Council on the selection they have made of 
M. Nénot as the recipient of the Royal Gold Medal. It is 
an appreciation not only of his personal eminence, but also 
a graceful tribute to the great nation ‘vhich is our chief 
Ally in the Herculean conthet in which we are engaged. | 
am glad to sce some notice of the Building Acts, as | have 
for many years advocated their consolidation. At the 
present moment they are a veritable olia podrida of legis- 
lation; and IL look forward to the day when we shall have 
a comprehensive Building Act, which will not only inc:ude 
what is now scattered among a number of amending Acts, 
but will also exclude any regulations which are not only 


the main 
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quite useless, but unintelligible. The efforts of the Council 
to promote economy have had very good results, and we 
are glad to know that Mr. MacAlister and Mr. Baker, who 
are serving, have not suffered pecuniary loss from their 
patriotic action. I cannot but think, however, that there 
might have been found room in the Report for some slight 
word of appreciation and thanks to those members of the 
staff who are left and who have been doing double and 
treble work. But though economy is very wel! in itself, it 
may be carried too far. And this brings me to a point on 
which I think the Council have been to blame. I think it is 
deeply to be deplored that the activities of the Institute 
have been so curtailed as they have been by the discontinu- 
ance of the Ordinary Meetings and Papers. Architectural 
practice touches in so many ways problems connected with 
the war that I cannot help thinking that if we had had 


Papers upon them and discussions we should have been 
able to enlarge upon them and to have brought them 
home to a large number of people. I have heard that 
complaints have been made as to the tardy recognition by 
the Government of the help that architects could give. I 
am afraid that is, to a certain extent, the Institute’s own 
fault. I do not lose sight of the efforts of the War Com- 


mittee, or of your own personal exertions, Sir; thes have 
been most generous and ungrudging—all honour to you, 
Sir, for what you have done. I cannot but think, however, 
that the Institute is bigger than any of ommittees or 
any of its members; and I have for so many years taken 
an active part in the affairs of the Institute that I cannot 
help regretting a tendency to inaction which may have the 
effect of diminishing its dignity and of narrowing its legiti- 
mate sphere of action In another society with which I 


am connected, the Society of Arts, we have kept up our 
meetings and had excellent attendances And the Insti- 
tute during this last session has had what are called 


‘* Informal Conferences.” Why could they not have been 
made Ordinary Meetings? I do hope that in the next 
session—war or no war—these Ordinary Meetings will be 
resumed. It is very easy for people to get out of the way 
of going anywhere, but it is very difficult to get them in 
the way again. Now, Sir, I have finished my criticisms, 
but before [ sit down I should like to touch on one personal 
note. The Board of Architectural Education has referred 
in far too generous terms to my resignation of the Chair- 
manship. I can assure the meeting and the Council that it 
was with very great regret that I resigned. But the Chair 
manship of the Board requires much time, a great deal of 
energy and tact, and a keen grip of all the subjects which 
come before the Board ; and it was only because I feared 
| might not be able to meet those demands, and I felt that 
the business would be better in younger and more active 
hands, that I resigned my Chairmanship. I shall always, 
however, look back with pleasure to my association with 
that Board, with which, as the Report says, I have been 
connected since its institution. 

Mr. Wm. Woopwarp [F.]: Mr. Northover has reminded 
me that I commenced my discursive criticisms, if I may 
call them so, of the Annual Report in the year 1896, just 
twenty-one years ago. Last year when, in consequence 
of my indisposition, you were good enough to have my 
observations read, I expressed the that when this 
year’s Report was presented it would be with the world 
at peace. It has not been so, and I can only now express 
the same hope: that next year we shall be enjoying again 
the blessings of peace, with all that it means May I say 
how pleased we are to see Mr. Slater with us this after- 


hope 


noon ? He was one of the members to whom I intended 
to refer because of his absence, and I am so much more 
delighted to see him here. With regard to the losses by 


death, I feel constrained to mention three names out of the 
many good men whom we have lost. is Mr. Greenop. 
His death is a distinct loss to the Institute, and though | 
have differed from him in Committee I have always felt and 
acknowledged that he was actuated by the best intentions 
with regard to the work he undertook for the Institute ; 


(ne 
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and he is one of the many members of our body who have 
devoted considerable time and energy to its affairs. Mr. 
Phené Spiers, a staunch friend of and indefatigable worker 
for the Institute for nearly fifty years, has already been 
referred to by Mr. Slater. Then there is one other name 
among the departed members which brings us back to the 
old days, that of John Hebb, and with him goes our 
recollections of the old Metropolitan Board of Works and 
all that it meant. It is satisfactory to find that of sub- 
scribing members we have fifteen more than we had in 1913, 
and it is equally satisfactory to know that nine out of the 
eleven Licentiate candidates who presented themselves for 
examination to qualify for the Fellowship have passed. 
With regard to the Final Examinations, thirteen passed 
out of twenty—about the usual average. Coming to the 
grants, I am pleased to find a grant of £100 to the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society. May I suggest, what you 
yourself, Sir, have so often suggested, that there are many 
architects, not only during the war but previous to the war, 
who would have been able, had their attention been more 
strenuously directed to it, to contribute to that excellent 
fund With regard to the Royal Gold Medal, I endorse 
what Mr. Slater said, because if we look at the New Sor- 
bonne of M. Nénot, we shall agree that the Royal Gold 
Medal has been awarded to the right man. In reference 
to members who have joined the Forces since the outbreak 
of war, there is a total of 1,190. The number fallen sinc: 
the last Annual Report is forty-five, and since the begin- 
ning of the war we have lost on the battlefield seventy-six 
of our brother members. Mr. Slater has alluded to the 
Secretary and Chief Clerk who have been called up for the 
Army, and we are told in the Report that consideration has 
been accorded them and other members of the Staff. I 
am sure we shall agree that if any extra expenditure is 
required to compensate those gentlemen for the work 
they are doing in connection with the war the Royal 
Institute will be the first to acknowledge it. And in 
saying this may I express the regret we all feel at their 
absence, and to hear that Mr. MacAlister is not as well as 
we would wish. With regard to war appointments for archi- 
tects, last year I used these words : ‘* Notwithstanding all 
the efforts of our President, very little assistance to archi- 
tects has been obtained from the Government, nor, from 
what I personally think of it, is there likely to be. If the 
Government had employed architects in the usual way in 
connection with war buildings I am sure that the nation 
would have saved many hundreds of thousands of pounds 
sterling.”’ All I have to add to that is that I should 
propose to substitute ‘“ millions” for ‘“ hundreds of 
thousands.” I have had before me a very large amount 
of information as to the enormous losses that have been 
sustained, and the immense sums that would have been 
saved if at the early stages the suggestions made to the 
Government had been adopted to employ architects who 
would have been willing at that time to help the Gevern- 
ment. I take the opportunity to say that during the past 
year we have all had reason to know the enormous amount 
of work that the President has put in for the Institute and 
for the profession in regard to this matter of employment 
for architects, and I can only say I hope he will have some 
consideration for his own health and not overdo the very 
strenuous exertions he has been put to for the Institute 
during the last twelve months. Passing to the Revision 
of the Conditions of Contract Committee, I may mention 
that I was a member.of that Committee. I find they 
have held thirty-eight meetings, and that inclines me to 
the belief that they have spent too much time on these 
Conditions of Contract. It is impossible to settle con- 


ditions of contract which will meet every emergency or 
every event in the course of building operations, and I hope 
that very shortly we shall have this Report of the Re- 
vision of Contract Committee before the Institute. On 
page 135 there is the Financial Statement, and the loss of 
income through the remission of subscriptions of members 
on service in my opinion shows the right feeling. There is 




















a loss of £1,100 on this account alone. Yet in spite of this 
loss we have a surplus of over £400. The Bank overdraft 
in 1913 was £4,846 ; in 1916 it was £1.900. The JourNaL 
in 1913 cost £2,129, and in 1916 only £1,118. General 
printing in 1913 cost £1,115, and in 1916 £449 only. In 
the Report of the Art Standing Committee, on page 136, 
there is a reference to two losses in the third paragraph 
which we all most deeply regret. With regard to the loss 
of Alfred Wyatt Papworth, | may mention that his father, 
the late Mr. Wyatt Papworth, my old governor Mr. Arthur 
Cates, and myself were accustomed to go to the top of this 
building, night after night, to pack up the parcels of the 
Architectural Publications Society’s Dictionary of Architec- 
ture. The Report of the Literature Standing Committee 
records the receipt of many splendid gifts, and we must be 
most gratified with them. The Librarian’s Report shows a 
good result, the attendances of readers having numbered 
2.219, and I can only say again what | have said for some 
years, how much the Institute owes to the care, diligence 
and attention of Mr. Dircks. The Report of the Practice 
Standing Committee leads me to ask one or two questions. 
There is a paragraph headed ‘‘ Experts’ Services and 
Architects’ Charges in relation thereto.’’ It says the Sub- 
Committee have made a report and submitted it to the 
Committee, but not a word of information is vouchsafed 
as to what the report is about. With regard to the 
* Professional Conduct Sub-Committee and the Schedule 
of Charges Sub-Committee,’ both of them have been con- 
tinued, and several cases have been referred to the former 
and disposed of. But no further information about these 
matters is given to the General Body. With regard to 
Clerks of Works, a report has been made, but the General 
Body is told nothing abeut it. And the same may be said 
with regard to Professional Advertising. Then there is a 
paragraph headed “ Appointment of Arbitrator ’’—a 
rather important matter. It would be a most useful thing 
if we could find out what the Practice Committee think of 
the appointment of an Arbitrator. In the paragraph 
following they do give us some information, and J] agree 
with their opinion. The Conditions of Contract I have 
already referred to, and T hope we shall soon know some- 
thing more about that matter. At the end of the Practice 
Committec’s Report, it says, “‘ One communication from 
a member may be of more gencral interest than most. It 
had reference to a case in which a client contended that 
his architect’s charges for work recently done should be 
based upon what the builder’s prices would have been 
before the war.’’ I should have liked to know what the 
opinion of the Practice Committee was upon that point. 
The Report of the Science Standing Committee contains a 
most amusing paragraph headed “ Protection of Tron 
Drain-pipes.”” It is not stated what was the matter with 
the pipes, why they were * practically unaffected.” or why 
the firm should have laid them. It is certainly an extra 
ordinary paragraph. Perhaps later Mr. Searles- Wood will 
tell us more about it. Reference is made to the Metric 
System. I think we shall all agree that some day we shal! 
have to adopt that svstem. In regard to the Report of 
the Town Planning Committee, there is only one subject 
to which TI would make brief reference, so as not to invite 
discussion, because I do not know that I am quite entitled 
to refer to it. One of the most important matters as 
affecting the community at large, and the architectural 
profession in particular, is involved in what I am about to 
teli this meeting. I knew nothing whatever about it until 
on April 20th I saw a long report of a conference which 
had been held at Oxford by what is called the National 
Housing and Town Planning Council, and which resulted 
in a series of proposals relative to national housing and 
town planning. I should like to ask if there was a member 
of the Institute attending that conference. He wou!d he 
justified in attending it, of course, but when he attended it 
—-and it was full of the most momentous subjects—did he 
attend it with any reference whatever to his presence 
being connected with the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
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tects ? If there was an architect attending, but not as a 
member of this Institute, I have nothing further to say, 
but [ would like to ask whether this Royal Institute is 
aware of this National Housing Council, and whether they 
have given any cachet or endorsement whatever to that 
body. I could say much about this matter, but I will not 
say another word, because I do not think discussion is war- 
ranted this afternoon ; 1 would not have mentioned it but 
for the reference to Town Planning. The Report of the 
Honorary Auditors is a very excellent report. Their esti- 
mate, whichis called a rough estimate, of what the income 
and expenditure would be has proved to be remarkably 
accurate. They refer to the books having been kept most 
carefully and systematically. I know that from Mr. 
Tayler and the other members of the Staff the Institute 
has had the greatest possible assistance. I am glad to see 
Mr. Tayler here, and | hope that next year we shall see Mr. 
MacAlister and Mr. Baker back, as well as all the rest of 
the Staff. With reference to the Financial Statement. 
it page 144, under the head of Expenditure there is an 
item ‘* Interest on Mortgage.” I never like to see this 
£4,000 mortgage, but we got it on very good terms, and if 
we ceased to have it we should he worse off at the Bank. 
The reporting only comes to £7 2s. 5d.; printing and 
binding £661 ; addressing, postage and varriage £403. This 
last item seems out of proportion to the total cost of print 

ing and binding. When | was Chairman of the Finance 
and House Committee, Mr. Perks, to his credit, made many 
suggestions which resultedin a considerable economy in the 
JOURNAL expenses. [tis a question whether that £400 for 
sending out the JouRNAL could not be reduced. The only 
item on the Balance Sheet I want to mention—I neve1 
profess to be able to understand balance sheets-—is “ Sub- 
scriptions in arrear for 1916 and previously, £1,946 16s. 2d.” 
I do not think we shall be justified under the cireum- 
stanves in treating as an asset this £1,946. I trust we shall 
deal most leniently with the members whose subscriptions 
have been allowed to lapse in consequence of the war. In 
regard to the members in arrear, which IT take to be in- 
cluded in this £1,900—perhaps we shall get some informa- 
tion upon that. That is all I have to say with regard to 
this Report, and I am much obliged to you for listening 
to me. 

The PresipENT: I think it would be better if the more 
important of Mr. Woodward’s questions were answered 
before we pass on to other subjects, so that the questions 
and answers may come together. Perhaps Mr. Searles- 
Wood could throw light on some of the points raised. 

Mr. H. D. SEartes-Woop [F.]: I am sorry to tell Mr. 
Woodward that the £1,946 is members’ subscriptions in 
arrear other than those for members on Active Service. 
For the members on Active Service the figure is £1,100, and 
this has been remitted. The £1,946 represents subscriptions 
we have not been able to collect. It is the invariable 
practice to put them down as assets ; but I agree that they 
are not very liquid. With regard to the Expert Services 
Xeport, dealing with the relation of the architect to the 
specialist, that Report, through the delay of the printer, 
could not be in the hands of the Council to-day, but it will 
be posted to every member of the Council to-morrow, and 
we hope to deal withit at the next Council meeting. With re- 
gard to the few points Mr. Woodward mentioned connected 
with my name, I am not now a member of the Science 
Standing Committee, but I was in the Chair at the time 
the matters referred to were initiated. There was the 
question of the durability of treated pipes. That was much 
in the air at the time, and Mr. Frank May, of Cubitt’s, who 
was interested in the matter, undertook to lay a new set of 
drains at his house with these pipes, and arranged that they 
should be open to our periodical inspection. It was the 
intention of the Science Committee from time to time to 
have them examined in order to test the durability of the 
treatment to which the pipes were subjected. With regard 
to the Conditions of Contract on which Mr. Woodward 
shows such keenness, we shall be willing to meet his criti- 
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cisms when we can get the Report out As to the cost of 
distributing the JourNAL, 90,000 copies were issued during 
the year; at a penny each for inland postage, this would 
work out at £375, but a large number go abroad and are 
charged at a higher rate. The postage bill will be materi- 
ally reduced this year, as the JourNAL is now issued 
monthly instead of fortnightly, and quarterly parts are not 
being issued. 

Mr. Max CriarKkeE [F.]: Mr. 
inquiry with regard to the Experts’ Advice, the 
Committees and the Clerks of Works, it unusual in any 
Society to divulge what the matter is, or what the decisions 
of the Committees were, until report is made to the Council. 
lit would 


Woodward's 


special Sub 


In answer te 


As reports have not yet been made to the Coun 
be undesirable to let the General Body, or anybody else, 
know what the Committee thought o ommended. 
{Mr. Woopwarp: Lagree If Mr. Woodward can contain 
himself until the Council have dealt with these matters, he 


will have an opportunity then of dealing with them as he 


ron 


may think best. I regret very much that this sum cf 
£1,900 is arrears. I hoped that it represented both arrears 
and amounts remitted. I trust that members who owe 


subscriptions contributing towards that £1,900 will not be 


expelled, because architecture is not in a flourishing con- 


dition at the present time, and I think to that cause may 
be attributed the fact that the arrears have increased so 
considerably in three years. Generally, I congratulate the 
Council on the Report, which s ems to me to be most 
satisfactory. 

The PresmeEeNt: | assure Mr. Max Clar that the 


members whose subscriptions are in arrear art 
of expulsion. 

Mr. Sypney Perks, F.S.A. [F ; 
given us an excellent resumé of the Report, but 


out what to meis the most important mat 

of the year—viz., the subject of Charing Cr Bridge I 
do not propose to enter into merits. one wav or the 
other, of this most difficult and complicated problem I 
shall only deal with it as a matter of business as it affects 
the Institute. Might I remind members present that we 
received our Charter in 1837, as an institution ‘‘ for the 
general advancement of civic architecture and the public 
improvement and embellishment towns and cities ” ? 
That is our primary work, and when we petitioned in 
another case we said, and very rightly, yo 7 petitioners, 
as the only chartered body of Architects in the United 
Kingdom, accept and claim as part of their responsibility 
and public duty the function of tendering advice to the 


the tendering 
here will 


Government,” and that is our chief function, 
of advice to the Government I think « 
admit that the most important work we have to do i 
national matters And if I might make anothe1 
reference to the work of the Council, I would say that under 
our Charter of 1887 the Council have the * manage- 
ment and superintendence of all affairs and concerns 
Those are very important words The Annual Report now 
states that the Bill has passed the 
second reading and is now being considered by a Committes 
of the House.” I 


vervbody 
work 


on 


entire 


before us stage of 


said to a member of the Council: ‘ I 


think you might have told us that the Institute has with 
drawn its petition.”” His reply was: No, it has not.’ 
I asked other members of the Council, and as far as I can 
make out the Council have never authorised the with- 
drawal of this petition. The Council did not know it was 


withdrawn ; and the officials here did not know it was with- 
drawn. Then I began to wonder ould convince 
anybody, but luckily { was able to borrow the Parliamen- 
tary Publication, and it reads: ‘* C and Private 
Bills Office. Requisitions to withdraw Petition Name 
of Bill: South Eastern and London and 
Dover Name of Petition withdrawn: the 
Royal British Architects and the London 
Society.” me, Sir, if I because it 
will make shorter. I say our 
tion to be withdrawn, and 


how I 

ym mitt 
und ( hatham 
tailways. 

Institute of 
Contradict 
the matter 





wrong, 


Council never 


gave any authoritv for this Pet 
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did not in fact know that it was withdrawn. Now, Sir, 
it was withdrawn, and why it was withdrawn we shall very 
likely hear, but no reason can possibly satisfy me except a 
statement that J] am quite wrong in saying that the Council 
gave no authority that this Petition was to be withdrawn. 
| submit to the Council, with all respect, that this matter 
was the most important that they had before them in the 
vear. It was their duty to ‘“ manage and super- 
intend ”’; the words are very strong, and our Council could 
not, to my mind, properly get over their obligations to us 
by shunting that responsibility, or allowing other people, 
however eminent they might be, to act for them. This 
course has been followed before, and we have rather a bad 
name at Westminster, certainly with some Members of 
Parliament. There was the case of St. Paul’s Bridge, a 
similar case. We petitioned and claimed to be heard 
by Counsel. Our Petition with regard to Charing Cross 
Bridge was as follows: ‘* Your petitioners therefore 
humbly pray that they may be heard by their Counsel, 
Agents and Witnesses,”’ and the Petition is signed by you, 
Sir, Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. Keen and Mr. Guy Dawber, as 
members of this Institute. After a long debate, the Bill 
was referred to a Committee of the House of Commons 
with the view to hearing evidence. In that debate the 
Institute of British Architects was constantly referred to. 
And, in my opinion, we ought to have given our views. 
In the St. Paul’s Bridge case we did not do so. I will 
quote one or two remarks which were made about this 
Institute failing to give evidence when they had petitioned 
to advise the Government. Lord Balcarres, who is an 
Honorary Associate of this Institute, said: “I frankly 
regret the attitude of the Institute of British Architects. 
[ am not in their confidence; from the knowledge 
[ have of architects I think the hon. member opposite 
was very wide of the mark when he suggested that they 
did not place their case before the Committee simply 
because it would have placed a small expense on their 
personal pockets. Ido not believe that.”” The Chairman 
of Ways and Means (Mr. Emmott) said: “Is it fair 
that the Committee should suffer because architects have 
failed in doing their duty? The Institute of British 
Architects did not appear before the Committee, although 
was given to them to appear. I really 
member for Brigg (Sir William Gelder) 
was hardly fair to the members of bis own profession 
when he said it was a question of cost. I really do not 
think so meanly of the architects. If this is a matter 
of great public interest on which they feel so strongly, 
surely some of them would come forward and give evidence. 
. . The architects had their chance and they did not 
take it. Mr. Alfred Lyttelton said: “... He has 
actually said that because the Institute of British Archi 
tects failed to respond to the invitation of the Committee, 
London is for all time to be treated as if that evidence was 
not forthcoming and as if no other person could give it 
but the Institute of British Architects. Nothing could 
be more fundamentally wrong than that. The interest 
of the publie is of great interest here. What has the 
to do with the failure of the British architects to 
before the Committee ?”’ That was an exactly 
similar instance. Having claimed to do a certain thing, 
we ought to have gone on with it. Now as to tactics. 
I do not know, but it seems to me that this was the idea. 
Last year the Bill was introduced into the House of Lords, 
and it was referred to a Committee. We _ petitioned 
against the Bill, and I am very glad to say Sir Aston 
Webb gave evidence in support of our Petition. Then the 
Committee of the House of Lords decided unanimously 
in favour of the Railway Company, and the Bill went to 
the House of Commons. Then we started a_ public 
agitation; there were meny letters in the Press, and 
Members of Parliament were asked to use their influence 
to get this Railway Scheme thrown out. The result was 
that the Scheme was thrown out, and the Railway Company 
lost their Bill. This year they introduced it in the House 
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very 


every chance 


think the hon. 
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of Commons, and again we petitioned against it, but we 
have not given evidence, and it has passed the Committee 
stage and will probably go in due course to the House of 
Lords. On reading between the lines, I think I see the 
next move: We are going to start a public agitation and 
try to get the Bill defeated in the House of Lords. That 
may be so. Now I am in the happy position of being able 
to get the very best advice for nothing on Parliamentary 
matters, and I went to a man who knows all about it. 
He said: ‘‘ The Members of one House will never listen 
to a public body when it has refused to give evidence before 
a Committee of the other House.”’ We were justified last 
year in raising an agitation, and the House of Commons 
listened to us, because Sir Aston Webb had given evidence. 
But my informant said: ‘‘ In this case you have very 
little chance. You had your opportunity to give evidence 
before the Committee appointed to hear evidence, and 
you threw up the sponge. The reason why a Petition is 
withdrawn is either because the petitioners are promised 
what they want or part of it, or else they see their case is 
hopeless, and so they withdraw—consequently, I think, 
strengthening very much the other side.”” But we did 
not want anything for ourselves. We acted on public 
grounds and we should have gone on. I do not think 
we ought to place ourselves in a position to draw upon us a 


severe rebuke such as we received in Parliament over 
St. Paul’s Bridge. I think we are entitled to some 


explanation from the Council as to why they did this. 
As far as I know, they did not know the Petition was 
withdrawn ; certain members tell me they did not know 
anything about it. I have all the dates and the matter 
was not urgent. Because we elected these gentlemen to 
do our work, I submit we are entitled to some explanation 
as to why they did not do it. I pass now to the Town 
Planning Committee’s Report dealing with this matter. 
It says: ‘* It is noteworthy, however, that the suggestion 
put forward on behalf of the Institute and the London 
Society, for a great Imperial Bridge carrying road traffic 
over the Thames at Charing Cross, has met with almost 
unanimous support from all parties.”” I saw my friend 
Mr. Davidge, and said I could not believe my eyes when 
I read that. I said: ‘I understand that to mean that 
the idea is that Charing Cross Bridge should be taken down 
and railway communication severed to Charing Cross and 
a big station built on the South of the River. Yet you 
say it has met with almost unanimous support. Don't 
you know that forty-six Councils of Kent ali voted in 
support of the Railway Company, and not one single 
authority passed a resolution against it ?”’ and I also called 
his attention to a most valuable article by Captain Swinton, 
in the Nineteenth Century of last November. Captain 
Swinton is strongly in favour of a road bridge, but, he 
says, we must not sever railway communication with 
Charing Cross. He says we want to make traffic condi- 
tions better, not worse.* Mr. Davidge told me that I 
was quite wrong; that the Committee did not say in our 


* I give the following extract from Captain Swinton’s article, 
“Castles in the Air at Charing Cross,” in the Nineteenth Century 
for November, 1916: ‘* Now, do not let us forget that, though this 
railway company is a dividend-earning concern, it is also one of the 
notable servants of London, and that the whole of London is interested 
in these her servants. Charing Cross Station, and the bridge without 
which it would be useless, are very valuable property to some Londoners. 
We may condemn our forefathers for allowing the bridge to come there, 
but we must bear in mind that a large section of the public profit 
enormously by the permission granted. It is not only the Kent and 
Continental] traffic which is brought into the heart of London, but there 
are tens of thousands of so-called ‘ daily-breaders ’’ who use it every 
morning and evening. Their work lies near the terminus; their 
homes lie along the suburban lines. The Company has virtually 
contracted to bring in their trains across the river—dry-shod—men 
and women from a great mass of nearer and further suburbs. Many 
of these have bought and built houses on the strength of this contract, 
and we have to consider their interests. When a travelling com- 
munication has been long established it is not fair light-heartedly to 
destroy it. We want to make traflic conditions better, not worse.” 
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Report that we wanted to sever railway communication 
with Charing Cross. I said I was delighted to hear it. 
He also said his Committee were considering a scheme— 
and I am also delighted to hear that, too—to show 
railway communication to Charing Cross. He said his 
Committee considered it most important. This Town 
Planning Committee has been very active over this matter. 
It has criticised, it has circularised, it has agitated, but 
the one thing it has not done is to produce a plan; that is 
so like a Town Planning Committee. It is so easy to 
criticise, but it is a different thing to create. This Institute 
never has had a plan; we have never had a scheme of our 
own, although I understand the idea is at least thirty 
years old; and yet this is a matter of national importance, 
which we claim, under our Charter, to advise the Govern- 
ment upon. And I now just want to say one or two words 
about our President. We all know he has done a tremen- 
dous amount of work, especially in advising the Govern- 
ment with regard to the erection of buildings, and it has 
been a most difficult thing to do. I have come across 
many architects whose work has been stopped, and they 
have thought it hard, but not one of them thought he had 
been badly treated. One man said: “ It is a nuisance that 
the work had to be stopped ; I saw our President, and he 
did everything he possibly could for me.” Another man 
said: ‘“ Really, he stretched a point in my favour.” 
{ have not heard a man complain of the slightest harsh 
treatment. (Hear, hear.) The praise has been universal 
and the work has been most difficult to do. I think the 
whole of our profession should know how indebted we 
are for this work which has been done very quietly—you 
do not see it mentioned in the newspapers every day 
it is an enormous amount of unadvertised work and it is 
work which I know, from men I meet, has given universal 
satisfaction and there has not been a grumble from anyone. 
THE PresipENT: Mr. Perks’s remarks on Charing Cross 
Bridge open up a very wide field. I will not attempt to 
deal with it myself, but will ask Sir Aston Webb to reply. 
Sir Aston Wess, K.C.V.O., C.B., R.A. [F.]: It cer- 
tainly is not my place to defend the action of the Council : 
they are perfectly able to defend themselves, if necessary. 
The Council saw fit to refer this matter to a Committee, as 
they refer all such matters to Committees. The London 
Society did the same: they felt—and I presume the Coun- 
cil of the Institute felt—that this matter must be considered 
by a few, and that a large Council could not possibly deal 
with an intricate matter of this sort, which requires deci- 
sions quickly and promptly made ; this would be impossible 
if a matter of this sort had to be continuously referred back 
to Council. It was thought, also, that it would work for 
efficiency if the Institute and the London Society joined 
their Committees together: it would save expense and 
time and ensure rapid execution. That was done. I was 
made Chairman of the Committee, and I take full responsi- 
bility, as Chairman, for what has been done. We did it 
with the greatest care, and under what we considered the 
best advice. Mr. Perks seems to have had advice. We 
have also had advice. Mr. Perks has not paid for his, 
apparently, while we have paid for ours. Personally, | 
have no great confidence in gratuitous advice. Last year, 
when the Company proposed to strengthen the bridge, it 
was felt by most of us that an effort should be made to 
arouse public opinion and prevent, if possible, such a thing 
being done during war time when the matter could not be 
properly considered. To say, therefore, we ought to have 
prepared a plan for a new bridge with which the Bill had 
nothing to do and which could stand the criticism of a 
Parliamentary Committee is, in my opinion, simply absurd. 
We did consider the advisability of a plan and were advised 
against it. We were opposing the strengthening of the 
bridge, and that only. We believed the London County 
Council themselves were prepared to submit a scheme for 
the alteration of that important part of the river, if they 
were given a reasonable time. They could not do it during 
the war. That was what we went to Parliament for, to 
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ask for time. We engaged a well-known Parliamentary 
agent and applied to the Institute to know if they would 
help us with funds. They said they would give us ten 
guineas, which we were very glad to have: but you cannot 
go very far with Parliamentary Counsel in a House of 
Lords Committee on ten guineas. Therefore we had to get 
help amongst our friends Lord Lord 
Beauchamp very kindly got an instruction passed by the 
House of Lords requesting the Committe we had no 
l to consider evidence from the Roya t 

London Society 


locus) 
British Architects and the 


Plymouth and 


and others 


interested on the effect of the Bill on the mprovement ol 
this very important part of London, both as regards trattic 
und as regards the railway. That gave us a standing 
before the Committee, and enabled us to give evidence. 
Personally, | have always declined to give evidence, but | 
did so on this occasion and spent many days in the Com- 


mittee room, and gave as much attention to it as I have 
ever done to any of my own private work. The Committee 
were very sympathetic, and the Chairman said that they 
would all like to get rid of the bridge, but they did not see 
how they could. So they passed the Preamble, and it 
went down to the House of Commons, where, thanks very 


largeiy to Mr. Burns’s energy, it was defeated. The County 
Council, all the time. were opposing the Bill. and we were 
merely supporting the County Council Of course, the 


Institute cannot put a station on the other side of the 
river or take a road bridge across it; but the London 
County Council and Parliament can do it, and we loyally 


supported them through the whole of last year When the 
House of Commons threw the Bill out, the Railway Com- 
pany said “* We shall bring it in again. Then the County 
Council, as they promised, had one or two conferences, to 
see whether it was possible to prepare some scheme for this 
A conference was held at the Mansion House and 


soth of these were 


bridge. 
another conference at Spring Gardens. 


attended by many representative men, including your 
representatives, Mr. Blomfield and myself and Mr. Burns, 
and resolutions were passed in favour of this scheme. The 
Bill. as was expected, was reintroduced into the House of 
Commons, and there was a Second Reading debate, at 
which I was present. There was a very good debate, with 
constant references to the Institute and to others, and 


always in favour of some big seheme But with this reser- 
vation: we do not like, at the moment, to stop the 
strengthening of the bridge—the advisers of the Company 
say this bridge must be strengthened, and we do not like to 
take the responsibility of it. Meantime the 


opposing 


County Council had taken the same line. They declined 
to oppose the Bill on the preamble. only on clauses. There- 
fore we were “ left.’’ and had no possibility doing any- 
thing ourselves: our position was to assist the London 


County Council in opposing the Bill. The Bill was passed 
by a large majority, aided by the Ivish, 
Before that, we had lodged a petition, so as to 
locus if we wished to go before a Committee; and 1 may say 
that the matter is not at all dead yet—and this 
meeting insists on my giving all the details, | do not pro- 
If you do insist I shall give them, and throw 
up my responsibility in the matter. We had « conference 
with our Parliamentary agent, and upon the advice of 
Members of both Houses of Parliament deeply interested 
in the matter, we decided that our best course was not to 
appear before that Committee. No Committee of the 
House of Commons, in their opinion, would think of throw- 
ing over a Bill on their own responsibility which had passed 
a Second Reading with such a large majority. The L.C.C 
obtained a clause that the money which is now to be spent 
on the bridge—£167,000—is to be what they call “‘ steri- 
lised,’? and, should any scheme come up for altering this 
bridge within the next fifteen years, the sum for the 


tor some reason. 
give us a 


uniess 


pose to do so. 


strengthening and improved value of the bridge will not be 
included in the compensation to be paid for the present 
bridge. We 
oppose 


concessions 
bridge. 


are not satisfied with these 


-and © still the strengthening of the 
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We deliberately came to this conclusion under the advice 
of our supporters, the people who would have helped us 
to obtain the funds, and of those Members of Parliament 
who have acted with us. Il was prepared to go to the 
Committee again, but I think we were perfectly right 
in accepting the advice we did. When that was settled, 
[ said to our Hon. Secretary: ‘‘ This is an important 
matter, we must call the Joint Committee together and 
inform them.’ And this we did. I may say with regard to 
withdrawing the Petition, that that is a technicality. You 
either appear or you do not. But if you do not intend to 
appear, you withdraw the Petition. It is only fair play to 
the other side. Otherwise, if you keep the Petition on, and 
the Committee meet, the other side say “‘ We have all these 
witnesses here to meet it, and if the other side do not 
choose to appear we must ask them to pay forit.” And we 
might have had to come to the Institute and say: ‘* Your 
ten guineas is swollen to I don’t know what.’’ So, when 
we decided we would not appear, the Petition was with- 
drawn. I said to our Parliamentary agent: “ Is it clear 
that if we withdraw our Petition we do not withdraw our 
opposition to the Bill?”’ He said: ‘ It is quite clear.” 
We declined to come to any little compromise with the 
Company. We are against the strengthening of this 
bridge because we think it spoils London. We are against 
the Bill, and have nothing to say except that. We desire 
nocompromise. The Joint Committee of the R.I.B.A. and 
London Society came to the same conclusion, that we had 
better not proceed in Committee against the Bill. It is no 
good worrying everybody all round if you know you have 
no chance ; neither is it playing the game. I think, now, 
[ have got to that stage when | had better not say another 
word, unless you ask me. 

Mr. Pergs: I should like to add a word of personal 
explanation. I referred in my remarks to the excellent 
work of Sir Aston Webb; I had nothing but praise for it. 
My criticism was directed to the Council and the Annual 
teport. A certain thing happens: we are not told that 
it has happened ; the Council apparently do not know that 
it has happened. Iam asking for an explanation from the 
Council how it is that the business of the Institute is con- 
ducted in this way. It ought to have known what had been 
done, it is entirely a domestic matter, and, with all respect, 
[ submit that the Council ought to have attended to it. 

Mr. W. R. Davipar, Hon. Secretary of the Joint Com 
mittee: I should like to explain that the Report to the 
General Body was drawn up at least a month ago. The 
matters Mr. Perks referred to have happened since, and the 
Council have been informed since. I think the technical 
point raised by Mr. Perks was put very ably, and he 
deserves eredit for it. The Institute's policy throughout, 
however, has been to uphold the principles which the 
Institute was founded for, and to see that this great oppor- 
tunity is not allowed to slip. And so far as this Institute 
is concerned we are very much indebted to Sir Aston Webb 
for the great work he is doing, in fair weather and in foul, in 
seeing that the aims of London are kept constantly before 
the general public. I feel sure that the Institute as a 
whole will appreciate what has been done. 

THe PRESIDENT: In answer to Mr. Perks’s criticism of 
the Council, I should like to say that when the Council 
appoints a Committee of this kind it is intended that the 
Committee should act as they deemexpedient. This Joint 
Committee is formed of strong people, and when certain 
emergencies arise they must be dealt with there and then. 
It would be no use their continually coming back and ask- 
ing the Council if they could do this, that, or the other. 
If that were done, the opportunities for action would be 
lost entirely. I think we may say with Mr. Perks that it 
is much more easy to criticise than it is to act. But the 
Council have been perfectly satisfied with the work of the 
Committee, and are full of gratitude to Sir Aston Webb for 
the able way in which he has conducted the work of that 
Committee as its Chairman. We cannot always look into 
things when they are working. Sir Aston has said enough 
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to show that the plant is not at all dead, but if we want to 
dig up the roots to see how it is getting on we shall pro- 
bably kill it. I am sure Mr. Perks has only brought this 
forward—as he always does—in the best interests of the 
Institute. I would like to propose a very hearty vote of 
thanks to Sir Aston Webb on behalf of the Institute for 
the great ability he has shown in the conduct of this 
important business, and the amount of time and care he 
has devoted to it. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Davipce: We might add a rider that we hope Mr. 
Perks will join the new Council: then he will be able to 
keep us all in order. 

Mr. Max CLarkeE [F.]: Before Mr. Munby left the room 
he asked me to inform the meeting that the Timber S pecifi- 
cation had ceased to exist, having completed its work of 
drawing up a simple specification for soft timber. Also 
that the Committee on “ Timber” had come to an end, 
having had meetings with Mr. Duchesne and the Board of 
Trade. I take it that the Industrial Research Committee 
will take up the work, because the latter say in their 
Report: ‘“ One of the most important subjects dealt with 
is that of timber in relation to decay and preservation, use 
of Colonial woods, and afforestation.” 

Mr. H. HarpwickE Lanaston [F.]: May we have some 
information about the professional advertising mentioned 
on page 139? It says there have been complaints on this 
matter. Then in regard to the appointment of an Arbi- 
trator it says that the form has been approved. I suppose 
that can be seen at the office of the Secretary ? 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes; they have copies in the office. 

Mr. Lanaston: With regard to the Conditions of Con- 
tract, it would be interesting to know what the position is. 
It has been before the Institute for several years, and we 
seem to have done nothing more in the way of revising it 
than altering, as we did, those three monosyllables ‘‘ nor 
shall it’ into “so as to”’ in one of the clauses. It would 
be of great benefit if the revision could be accelerated and 
the document brought into general use. 

THE PRESIDENT: It is getting late, and I have a few 
matters to refer to before the meeting closes. In connec- 
tion with Mr. Slater's lament that the papers and the 
evening meetings were given up, of course things change 
very yuickly during the war, and in the early days we were 
in a very unsettled state. There was a strong teeling 
amongst Members that in such strenuous times, and times 
which were so strange to us, we had more important things 
to occupy our minds than papers on abstract subjects of 
Architecture. Then came the Lighting Order, which made 
it necessary to hold the meetings in the afternoon ; and 
although people are not very busy they do not seem dis- 
posed to come to afternoon meetings. I think it is likely, 
however, that next Session we shall revert to the old cus- 
tom and have papers as usual, though the meetings will 
probably have to be held in the afternoon. Referring 
again to Mr. Slater, his resignation from the Board of 
Architectural Education is a very serious loss, and one which 
it will be very difficult to make up. He has the many 
qualities that are most essential in the Chairman of that 
Board. They say nobody is indispensable, but Mr. Slate1 
is very nearly so. I must thank Mr. Perks for the kind 
remarks he made with regard to my own work, and I must 
say a word about the Architects’ War Committee. You 
will see from the Report of that Committee that, although 
it has been rather severely criticised—I never quite knew 
why—it has done a lot of exceedingly useful work. It 
cannot of course provide positions for all the people who 
require them. You will see, however, that in one way and 
another it has come into contact with something like 900 
people. I cannot say offhand what it has done for them, 
but it has done a great deal, and it has enabled a large 
number of people to find useful work for themselves. Many 
have been placed in positions where their training and 
abilities have been a profit to themselves and of advantage 
to their country. There has also been a disposition to 
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criticise the Institute because the Government has not 
asked the Institute as a body to come and help them. 1 
do not think the Institute should be criticised for that. 
We should criticise the Government, and I hope, if we have 
an opportunity, we shall criticise the Government pretty 
severely. Butdon’t blame us. We have done everything 
that can possibly be done: nothing has been neglected. 
A point which is sometimes overlooked is that we have 
something to offer to the Government, something of value, 
and we must offer this with dignity. We cannot be making 
ourselves a nuisance to the Government, so that they adopt 
the attitude of giving usa penny to goaway. After having 
offered our services in a dignified way, and been courteously 
refused, it is difficult to know what is the next step. How- 
ever, I think we may say that, whatever may have been 
the case before the war, there will be no Government 
Department, either old or new, which has not now heard 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. Referring 
again to the War Committee, I want to take a special 
opportunity of mentioning the services of Mr. Munby, 
Colonel Leslie, Mr. Walter Tapper, and Mr. Arthur Keen. 
These gentlemen, and especially Mr. Munby—I think I 
must mark him out for special commendation, because he 
has worked most energetically—these gentlemen have given 
very generously of their time and labour to the work of the 
Committee, and I think the Institute, and the profession 
generally, are greatly indebted to them. I beg to move 
that a very cordial vote of thanks be passed to these 
gentlemen for their work. [Carried by acclamation.| Then 
I have a word to say about the Staff. I think members 
who have had close connection with the work of the In- 
stitute lately can tell you that the amount of labour thrown 
on the members of the Staff—Mr. Tayler, Mr. Dircks and 
Mr. Northover—is enormous. They are doing between 
them not only their own work but the work of Mr. Mac- 
Alister, who does a great deal when he is here, and Mr. 
Baker, the Chief Clerk. I move that we pass a hearty 
vote of thanks to the staff for the able and loyal way in 
which they have come to the rescue of the Institute. 

The vote having been carried by acclamation, the re- 
mainder of the business proceeded as recorded in the 
Minutes published in the last issue. 


The Annual Elections : Scrutineers’ Reports. 

The results of the Annual Elections are recorded 
in the subjoined Reports of the Scrutineers, which 
were read at the General Meeting last Monday. 

The Scrutineers appointed to count the votes for the 
election of the Council and Standing Committees for the 
Session 1917-18 beg to report as follows :—563 envelopes 
were received—275 from Fellows, 284 from Associates, and 
4 from Hon. Associates. Three were rejected as they con- 
tained letters. The result of the election is as follows : 

PRESIDENT (unopposed).—Henry Thomas Hare. 

Past-PRESIDENTS (unopposed).—Thomas Edward Coll- 
cutt, Ernest Newton. 

Vicr-PRESIDENTS (unopposed).—Sir John James Bur- 
net, Walter Cave, John Alfred Gotch, Paul Waterhouse. 

Hon. SECRETARY (unopposed),—Edward Guy Dawber. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF ALLIED Societies (all unopposed). 
—Robert Burns Dick, Newcastle ; John Bradshaw Gass, 
Manchester; Edward Perey Hinde, Liverpool; William 
Kaye-Parry, Dublin; Adam Francis Watson, Sheffield , 
John Watson, Glasgow ; Sir Frank W. Wills, Bristol. 

REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
(unopposed).—Henry Martineau Fletcher. 

Hon. Aupirors (unopposed).—Henry Albert Saul [F.), 
Hubert Springford East [4.). 


MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 
We beg to report that 556 voting papers were received 


and examined. There were three voting papers entirely 
rejected. Twenty-six were rejected in regard to the 
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election of Feilows on the Council; nine papers were 
rejected in regard to the Associates elected on the Council. 
Subjoined is the result of the Election: 

Elected : H. V. Lanchester, 395 votes ; Robert Atkinson, 
352; W. R. Lethaby, 346; G. C. Horsley, 345; A. N. 
Prentice, 338 ; John W. Simpson, 334 ; T. E. Cooper, 305 ; 
S. D. Adshead, 304; Geo. Hubbard, 303; H. D. Searles- 
Wood, 290; A. Keen, 286; F. M. Simpson, 273; A. G. R. 
Mackenzie, 267; J. J. Joass, 262; G. Gilbert Scott, 253 ; 
H. P. Burke Downing, 251; D. B. Niven, 249; P. S. 
Worthington, 239. 

Not Elected : Max Clarke, 218 votes; W. Tapper, 216; 
Sydney Perks, 215; A. N. Paterson, 199; A. Munby, 196; 
A. R. Jemmett, 187; Raymond Unwin, 179; F. W. Troup, 
176; Matt Garbutt, 166; H. Redfern, 166; W. Gillbee 
Scott, 162; W. H. White, 144; Alfred Cox, 137; H. V. 
Ashley, 128; W. E. V. Crompton, 127; W. Campbell 
Jones, 125; Fred Rowntree, 99; E. R. E. Sutton, 81. 

ASSOCIATE-MEMBERS OF COUNCIL 
Elected : L. P. Abercrombie, 358 votes ; W. R. Davidge, 


331; Leslie Wilkinson, 317 ; Leonard Rome Guthrie, 286 ; 
H. W. Cubitt, 255; H. Shepherd, 240. 


Not Elected: S. C. Ramsev, 222 votes; H. A. Welch, 
217; P. M. Fraser, 201; A. W. Hennings, 201; Basil 
Oliver, 192. 

(Signed) Mavrice B. ApDAms, 
Lovis AMBLER, 
Francis Hooper, 
Rospert E. CROsSLAND, 


R. STEPHEN AYLING 

HENRY JAMES WISE, 
Haroup R. Luck, 

R. W. CoLiier, 

CHARLES SPOONER, 

H. HaARDWICKE LANGSTON 
C. H. Bropie, Chairman, 


ART STANDING COMMITTEE 

FELLOws.—Elected : Ernest Newton, 440 votes; Sir J. 
Burnet, 411; E. G. Dawber, 388: J.-A. Gotch, 376; 
Robt. Atkinson, 369; Sir Aston Webb, 362; Halsey 
Ricardo, 345; G. G. Scott, 326; A. Keen, 291; W. A. 
Forsyth, 279. 

Not Elected : W. Tapper, 249 votes; H. Redfern, 177; 
A. Cox, 158 ; M. Garbutt, 154; H. V. Ashley, 148; H. Sirr, 
119. 

AssociaTEs.—Elected : S. K. Greenslade, 430 votes ; 
J. B. Fulton, 422; H. 8. East, 393; J. E. Newberry, 354 ; 
W. A. Webb, 327; C. E. Sayer, 280. 

Not Elected: E. A. Hellicar, 247 votes. 

513 voting papers received, of which 17 were invalid. 

(Signed) Geo. J. Tarirt REAVELL, 
Epve@ar H. Woopncock, 
Ernest (. ALLEN, Scrutineers. 
Haroup BalILey, 
C. H. Bropir, Chairman 


LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 
FELLows.—Elected : P. Waterhouse, 445 votes; H. H. 
Statham, 417; A. T. Bolton, 415; H. Townsend, 409; 
A. E. Richardson, 406 ; D. J. Blow, 379; A. Stratton, 378 ; 
H. H. Wigglesworth, 375; L. Ambler, 368 ; T. Fyfe, 325. 
Not Elected : P. Tree, 278 votes ; H. G. Ibberson, 258. 
ASSOCIATES (unopposed).—L. P. Abercrombie, W. J. 
Davies, F. R. Hiorns, S. C. Ramsey, L. Wilkinson, W. L. 


Spiers (deceased since issue of voting papers). 
407 papers were received, of which 8 were invalid. 
(Signed) Horace FaRQUHARSON, 
R. H. Mew, ren 
A. W. SHEPPARD, j 
C. H. Bropir, Chairman 
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PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE 

FeLLows.—Elected : Max Clarke, 351 votes; George 
Hubbard, 349; Alfred Saxon Snell, 349; William Henry 
Atkin-Berry, 331; Alexander Geo. Mackenzie, 329; 
David Barclay Niven, 310; H. P. Burke Downing, 308; 
Alan E. Munby, 288; Francis Wm. Troup, 273; William 
Gilbee Scott, 271. 

Not Elected: Herbert Arnold Satchell, 256 votes; 
William Henry White, 246; William George Hunt, 228 ; 
Henry Albert Saul, 181; John Robert Moore-Smith, 143 ; 
Frederick William Marks, 125. 

AssociaTEes.—Elected: A. N. Wilson, 363 votes; 
H. V. M. Emerson, 292; J. D. Scott, 273; P. M. Fraser, 
251; C. E. Hutchinson, 241; J. H. Markham, 222. 

Not Elected : Clarke Ashworth, 210 votes ; C. W. Reeves, 
178; W. C. Le Maitre, 166; E. T. A. Wigram, 129; W. 
Kaula, 78. 

515 papers were received, of which there were invalid 31. 

Signed) A. W. SHEPPARD, 
FrepDK. R. Hiorns, 
H. FAVARGER, 
J. CRADDOCK PERKIN, 
E. HARDING PAYNE, 
F. J. Forster, | 
C. H. Bropir, Chairman, 


- Scrutineers. 


SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 
FeLttows.—Elected. H. D. Searles- Wood, 396 votes; 
H. P, Adams, 363; A. Conder, 355; W. E. V. Crompton, 
351; G. Hornblower, 343; S. Perks, 327; A. O. Collard, 
299; R. 8. Ayling, 297; H. Cheston, 290; O.C. Hills, 239. 
Not Elected: B. J. Dicksee, 193 votes. 
AssociaTEes.—Elected : E. S. Hall, 304 votes; W. R. 
Davidge, 287; R. J. Angel, 235; D. L. Solomon, 219; 
Ek. A. Young, 210; H. Shepherd, 208. 
Not Elected: C. A. Daubney, 184 votes; H. W. Burrows, 
5; J. E. Franck, 95; W. Jacques, 90. 
Received 486 papers, of which 20 were invalid. 
Signed) D. CHRISTOPHER ee 
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C. L. Morean, 

S. B. K. CavLFIELD, 
Francis J. Potrer 

C. H. Bropigz, Chairman 


- Scrutineers. 


The President-elect. 

After the outbreak of war Mr. Henry T. Hare, the 
President-elect, filled for some time the position of 
Hon. Secretary of the Executive and General Pur- 
poses Committee of the Architects’ War Committee, 
resigning to take up a commission in the Army Service 
Corps. He was sent out to France on special service, 
and returning in January last has since been at the 
Ministry of Munitions, and is now acting as Technical 
Adviser to the Suilding Works Section. 


War Department Lands and Buildings. 

The Council direct the insertion in the JOURNAL of 
the following letter addressed to the Secretary from 
the Lands and Buildings Reconstruction Committee, 
War Office : 

Sir.—The Lands and Buildings Reconstruction Com- 
mittee appointed by the Army Counci! is now engaged 
upon the preparation of a complete schedule and valuation 
of all lands and buildings in the occupation of the War 


Department. 
The Committee is also collecting information for the 
purpose of making recommendations as to the disposal of 
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those lands and buildings which will no longer be required 
for military purposes, and of advising upon the expediency 
in certain cases of purchasing rather than reinstating pro- 
perties. 

For this purpose it is desirable that the information in 
the hands of the Committee shall be as complete as possible 
and that the requirements and interests of other Govern- 
ment Departments, as well as those of public bodies, may be 
fully considered by the Committee before they make recom- 
mendations. 

A Committee has also been appointed by the Ministry of 
Munitions for a somewhat similar purpose. 

In due course complete plans and particulars of all lands 
and buildings in the occupation of both the War Depart- 
ment and the Ministry of Munitions will have been pre- 
pared and scheduled at the Record Office of the Committees 
here, and I shall be pleased to afford every information that 
your Society may require. 

If in the meantime Members of your Society are aware 
that any properties of either of these Departments are 
likely to be required for any particular purpose upon the 
conclusion of peace, I shall be glad if you will kindly let me 
know. 

A note of the constitution of both Committees is en- 
closed herewith for your information.—Yours faithfully, 

F. TupsBery (Magsor), Secretary. 


MINISTRY OF MuNiITIONS: SpEcIAL COMMITTEE FOR 
Lanps aND Buripines.—Sir Howard Frank, F.S.I., 
Chairman; Mr. A. Virgoe Buckland, F.S.I. ; Lt.-Col. H. C. 
Cole, F.S.I.; Lt.-Col. A. St. John Cooke, D.S.O.; Major 
the Hon. L. H. Cripps; Mr. Maurice Graham; Major 
F. C. T. Tudsbery, Secretary ; 4, Whitehall Court, S.W.1. 
Tel. No. Gerrard 6920 ; Extension 239. 

Wark OrFicE: LANDS AND BuILpInas RECONSTRUCTION 
ComMiITTEE.—Sir Howard Frank, F.S.1., Chairman; 
Brig.-General N. M. Lake, C.B.; Lt.-Col. J. D. Buller, 
D.S.0.; Col. J. H. Cowan, C.B.; Lt.-Col. A. St. John 
Cooke, D.S.0O.; Lt.-Col. H. C. Cole, F.S.I.; Major N. O. 
Walker; Mr. A. B. Longe; Major F. C. T. Tudsbery, 
Secretary ; 4, Whitehall Court, S.W.1. Tel. No. Gerrard 
6920; Extension 239. 


Charing Cross Bridge. 

The second reading of the Charing Cross Bridge Bill 
was carried in the House of Lords on the 14th inst. by 
53 votes to19. The Bill is to be referred to a Private 
Bill Committee, when all objections to it will be 
heard and considered. 

A joint petition against the Bill had been presented by the 
R.1.B.A. and the London Society in practically the same 
terms as the petition presented to the Commons a few 
weeks ago, with the following addition to the penultimate 
clause: “ If your Right Honourable House should deem it 
expedient to pass the Bill your petitioners respectfully 
submit that it should only be on condition that none of the 
works proposed to be authorised by the Bill should be 
commenced for two years after the conclusion of peace at 
the termination of the present war.” 

The Earl of Plymouth, in moving the rejection of the Bil! 
appealed to the railway company to hold their hand till 
two years after the war to enable those who were deeply 
interested in the subject to arrive at some scheme which 
would be advantageous to the whole of London and would 
remove a great eyesore, 

The Marquess of Crewe said that the opposition of the 
London County Counci! had been met. and as chairman of 
that body he had no further opinion to express on the 
matter. But speaking as a private individual he wished 
to say that for many vears past he had held that the trans- 
fer of Charing Cross Station to the south side of the river 
and the building of a great road bridge there would be by 
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far the most important and valuable improvement in 
London that could be devised or carried into effect. 

Lord Harris said the question of the convenience of the 
public was ignored by the opponents of the measure. The 
inhabitants of Kent were unanimous in its favour, and 
would feel a good deal hurt if the second reading were 
rejected simply on xsthetic grounds. 

Ea.! Curzon said this was not a question to be decided by 
the voice of Kent only or by those who travelled to London 
daily. The matter should be considered from the point of 
view of all the inhabitants of the metropolis. It was the 
aspiration of everyone to see the station and the bridge 
disappear. He looked forward to the day when there 
would bea noble and spacious structure spanning the river 
at that part of London. Butif they persisted in the policy of 
shoring up and bolstering up the present bridge they 
would have an enormity that was not to be seen in any 
other capital in Europe. Were the vast improvements 
made in that part of London to be defiled by the continued 
existence of that monstrous bridge ? They were all look- 
ing forward to the time when Charing Cross Station would 
be removed to the other side of the river, and when a 
great new bridge, broad and spacious, should be made on 
which the workers of London would go to and fro to their 
tasks. 

Lord Courtney suggested that an instruction should be 
given to the Committee that they should sanction nothing 
which would prevent the carrying out as early as possible 
of a scheme for removing the station in its entirety to the 
other side of the river. 


The Institute of Scottish Architects. 


Formal intimation of the establishment of the above 
Institute was conveyed to the Council of the Royal Insti- 
tute in a letter from the Secretary of the Scottish Institute 
dated 31st March last. The letter stated that ‘ for some 
years past it has been considered advisable to amalgamate 
in some way the various Architectural Societies in Scot- 
land, and this has now been accomplished by the voluntary 
co-operation of the Societies interested, and the central 
body has been established on a sound financial basis. All 
the existing Scottish Societies are included in the new body, 
and will be represented on the Council of the Institute, the 
headquarters of which will be in Edinburgh: and it is 
intended that this Council shall in future deal with all 
matters relating to the profession generally throughout 
Scotland. It is anticipated that the existence of such a 
central body affiliated with the Royal Institute will greatly 
facilitate the negotiations between that Institute and the 
representatives of the profession in Scotland, and insure 
obtaining more readily the concentrated opinion of 
Scottish members upon matters affecting the profession 
generally.” 

The report of the Interim Council, which was submitted 
at the First Annual Convention held in Edinburgh on 
the 8th June, states :— 

‘“* During the Autumn of 1916 some informal Meetings of 
representatives from the four Scottish Architectural Socie- 
ties were held in Edinburgh at the invitation of Sir R. 
Rowand Anderson. At these Meetings there was discussed 
the proposal to establish a National Institute with suitable 
endowment, and the lines upon which the Institute should 
be formed. The proposal met with the hearty approval 
not only of the representatives but of the various Societies 
when the subject was afterwards put before them, and it 
was resolved to appoint members representing the Societies 
on a more official footing. 

Xepresentatives were accordingly appointed in 
November, 191s, from the following Societies :— 

‘“ Aberdeen Society of Architects: Messrs. Harbourne 

Maclennan and William Kelly. 
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“Dundee Institute of Architects: Messrs. James 
Findlay and George P. K. Young. 

** Edinburgh Architectural Association : 
Anderson and Messrs. T. F. Maclennan 
Campbell. 

** Glasgow Institute of Architects : 
Alex. N. Paterson, and W. B. Whitie. 

‘“* These ten gentlemen have since constituted the Interim 
Council, the Chairman of which has been Sir R. Rowand 
Anderson, and the Vice-Chairman Mr. John Watson: 
Mr. W. G. Walker, C.A., has been appointed Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

“The work carried out by the Interim Council has been 
almost entirely confined to that of organisation. .. . 

‘“In due course intimation was sent to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects of the establishment of the 
Institute of Scottish Architects, and a very appreciative 
letter was received from their Council, expressing their good 
wishes on the formation of such an Institute, and stating 
their conviction that this central Body would be very 
beneficial to the profession throughout Scotland. It is 
anticipated that affiliation of this Institute with the 
R.1.B.A. will in the near future take the place of the 
aftiliation of the various Societies presently existing, and 
it is hoped that to these may be added before long a fifth 
Chapter with its centre in Inverness.‘ 

The report concludes : 

** Now that the Scottish Institute is fully established, it is 
the desire of all concerned that the Membership may 
truly representative one, and that all members of the pro- 
fession throughout the country with the necessary qualifica- 
tions, either as principals or as assistants, will apply for 
membership at the earliest possible date.” 


Sir R. Rowand 
and A. Lorne 


Messrs. John Watson, 


ve a 


The Council for the ensuing year is constituted as fol- 
lows :— 

PRESIDENT: Sir John J. Burnet [ F.].—Past-PRESIDENT : 
Sir R. Rowand Anderson [F.].—VicE-PRESIDENTS : Aber- 
deen, Harbourne Maclennan; Dundee, James Findlay ; 
Edinburgh, T. F. Maclennan [4.]; Glasgow, John Watson 
[F.].—CuHarPTteER REPRESENTATIVES: Aberdeen, William 
Kelly ; Dundee, George P. K. Young [F.] and James P. 
Bruce ; Edinburgh, A. Lorne Campbell [F.], Thomas Ross, 
LL.D., and John Wilson [F.]; Glasgow, James Lochhead 
[F.], Alexander N. Paterson [F.], T. L. Watson [F.], 
William B. Whitie [/.], and Col. J. B. Wilson [F.].—InstI- 
TUTE REPRESENTATIVES : James K. Hunter [F.], Thomas 
P. Marwick [A.], and Dr. Alexander Ross | F. 

In honour of the First Annual Convention of the Scottish 
Institute a reception was held in the Hall of the Royal 
Scottish Society of Arts in Edinburgh. A number of dis- 
tinguished guests were entertained, the honours of the 
occasion being done by Sir R. Rowand Anderson and Lady 
Anderson. It is regretted that it was found impossible at 
rather short notice to comply with the invitation to send a 
representative of the R.1.B.A. to the function, but a con- 
gratulatory telegram was sent by the President, Mr. Ernest 
Newton, A.R.A., which was read at the gathering and 
warmly received. 

Speaking at the reception Sir J. H. A. Macdonald said it 
was very much to be lamented that in the past they had not 
tried to make more use of Scottish forms in architecture. 
He mentioned the Municipal Buildings in Glasgow, which 
he considered occupied a position made for Scottish archi- 
tecture. In that case, he contended, there had been no 
need to go to Italy foradesign. Discussing architecture in 
Scotland from the point of view of ** incongruity and dis- 
figurement,”’ Sir John Macdonald said in his travels over 
the world he had seen some extraordinary work done by 
people who called themselves architects. He mentioned 
buildings in Stettin, with false pillars and plaster brackets, 
purporting to support balconies, with the broad end of the 
bracket at the outside and the narrow end inside. Sucha 
blunder would be inexcusable in a Scottish architect. Archi- 
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tects, he urged, should take care that they had a distinct 
say in the decoration of any building. It was an incon- 
gruity to put up a good building in the wrong place. In 
this connection he mentioned the erection of “a sort of 
North Berwick villa,” three storeys high, on a wind-swept 
site in Orkney. On the other hand, he had seen a per- 
fectly plain building in the south, in which all dust-catching 
ornamentation had been eliminated. The doors consisted 
simply of three plain pieces of oak, leftinthe rough. There 
were wooden beams run across the ceilings. Everything 
was of the simplest. Visitors were delighted with the effect. 
He advised architects not to allow their originality to be 
absolutely crushed by teachers. The painter always in- 
sisted that his own hand must go into his work. He noted 
with satisfaction that the disfiguring railings at the monu- 
ment on Calton Hill were to be removed. Architects 
should not allow their beautiful work to be surrounded by 
railings in that way. 

A subsequent speaker, Mr. John Watson [F.], of Glas- 
gow, one of the Vice-Presidents, explained that the objects 
of the Institute were ‘‘ to organise and unite in fellowship 
the architects of Scotland, and to combine their efforts for 
the general advancement of architecture and for the pro- 
motion of the esthetic, scientific, and practical efficiency 
of the profession.”” They desired through the Institute to 
guide public opinion towards a true appreciation of their 
aims, and to foster the national architecture of Scotland. 
Some day, perhaps, a more liberal education in the Uni- 
versities would arouse interest in the art of architecture. 
Then they would have from the public a desire for a larger 
and nobler expression of their art in the cities. The chief 
desire of the Institute was to help and stimulate such a 
desire on the part of the public. 


Town-Planning Notes. 


BIRMINGHAM.—At a meeting of the Town- Planning Com- 
mittee of the Birmingham City Council, held recently, a 
deputation was received from the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association, for the purpose of Jaying before them 
proposals showing how the local architects could assist in 
the formulation of town-planning schemes. The deputa- 
tion was introduced by Mr. W. A. Harvey [Licentiate] 
(President of the Association); and others who gave 
their views were Mr. W. H. Bidlake [A.], Mr. Joseph 
Crouch [F.], and Mr. H. T. Buckland [Ff.]. It was 
pointed out that on the Continent and in America archi- 
tects were always consulted by the local authorities when 
town-planning schemes and city developments were under 
consideration, and that there were three kinds of work in 
regard to which the profession could render assistance— 
viz., town planning in the suburbs, reconstruction in the 
centre of the city, and housing. At present architects 
were only able to come in and criticise a scheme when most 
of the work had been done. They asked that, if possible, 
the members of the profession should be consulted at an 
earlier stage, and said they would give any help they 
possibly could. No reply was made on behalf of the com- 
mittee, but it was understood that the suggestions would 
be carefully considered and reported on later. 

Reicate.—The Reigate and Redhill Voluntary Town- 
Planning Committee, consisting of architects and sur- 
veyors resident and practising in the Borough, have em- 
ployed their leisure time sinte war was declared in survey- 
ing the district, and as a result have produced a valuable 
report urging the Borough Council to formulate a compre- 
hensive town-planning scheme. Accompanying the report 
is a map illustrating the committee’s recommendations as 
regards new roads. The committee are of opinion that a 
glut of labour may be anticipated upon demobilisation of 
the Armies, and that their scheme would provide useful and 
profitable employment of this surplus labour, would pre- 
vent distress and discontent. and that the Corporation 
should be ready to meet this probable emergency by this 
means. 
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Crayton.—The Bradford Telegraph reports that twenty- 
six applications have been received from architects and 
surveyors for carrying out the proposed town-planning 
scheme for Clayton. These have been reduced to four, 
and after interviewing the selected candidates, the Com- 
mittee recommended the appointment of Mr. W. Carby 
Hall [F.], of Prudential Buildings, Leeds. The recom- 
mendation has been approved by the District Council. 








MINUTES. 


At a General Meeting (Business) held Monday, 11th June 
1917, at 5.30 p.m.—Present: Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., 
President, in the chair ; 21 Fellows (including 10 members 
of the Council) and 9 Associates (including 2 members of 
the Council)—the Minutes of the Annual General Meeting 
held 7th May 1917, having been published inthe JOURNAL, 
were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced that since the last mect- 
ing news had been received that the following members had 
fallen in action:—2nd Lieut. Herbert Samuel Taylor, 
Oxford and Bucks Light Infantry, Associate, 1914 ; Captain 
Walter Llewellyn Clark, Royal Flying Corps, Associate, 
1914; 2nd Lieut. Alfred Geoffrey Beville, Queen’s West- 
minster Rifles, Probationer. On the motion of the Hon. 
Secretary it was resolved that an expression of the Insti- 
tute’s deepest regret at the loss of these members be re- 
corded on the Minutes and that a message of sympathy and 
condolence be sent to their nearest relatives. 

A vote of condolence was also passed to Mr. Thos. E. 
Colleutt, Past President, who had lost in the War his 
younger son, Lieut. Philip Martin Blake Collcutt, East 
Yorks Regiment, and to Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.S.A., Vice- 
President, who had lost his only son, Captain Roby 
Myddleton Gotch, Sherwood Foresters. 

Further, the death was announced of Thomas Frederick 
Pennington, Associate, 1884; Thomas Edward Pryce, 
Associate, 1881; James McGlashen Ross, Licentiate, and 
R. Yates Mayor, Licentiate. Also of Walter Lewis Spiers, 
Associate, 1874, for many years Curator of the Soane 
Museum and member of the Literature Standing Committee, 
and of William Henman, of Birmingham, Jnstitute Silver 
Medallist (Drawings) 1868, Pugin Student 1871, Associate 
1882, Fellow 1895 (resigned 1913), Past President of the 
Birmingham Architectural Association and sometime 
Member of the Institute Council. On the motion of the 
Hon. Secretary it was Reso_vep, that the regrets of the 
Institute at the demise of Mr. Spiers and Mr. Henman be 
entered on the Minutes and that a vote of condolence be 
passed to their nearest relatives. 

The President, before breaking the seals of the envelopes 
containing the reports of the Scrutineers appointed to 
direct the election of the Officers, Council and Standing 
Committees for the year of office 1917-18, announced that 
Mr. Greenslade, whose nomination had been passed in 
error for two Committees, viz., the Art and the Science* 
—had elected to stand for the former, and should he 
be found to have been elected to the Science Committee his 
election would be void and his place be taken by the first 
member on the unsuccessful list. 

The seals having been broken, the Assistant Secretary 
read the Scrutineers’ Reports and the President declared 
the candidates duly elected to the respective offices in 
accordance with the Scrutineers’ findings. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by the Hon. 
Secretary, a vote of thanks was passed by acclamation to 
the Scrutineers for their arduous labours under the able 
direction of Mr. C. H. Brodie [F.}in counting the votes and 
reporting the results of the elections. 

* Under By-law 51 no member is eligible for election on more than 
one Standing Committee. 


Mr. Brodie, in responding, mentioned the need that 
existed for a regular system in conducting the Scrutiny, 
especially in view of the fact that the duty might fall to 
entirely inexperienced hands, and having stated that he 
had drawn up and would hand to the Secretary after the 
Meeting a set of Regulations for the conduct of the Scrutiny 
based on his many years’ experience of the work, the 
President expressed his appreciation and thanks for the 
service Mr. Brodie had rendered the Institute. 

The following candidates were elected to membership in 
the various classes by show of hands under By-law 9 :— 


As FEttows (5). 
BENWELL: JOHN WAYLAND [A.], Carlisle. 
FRASER: PERCIVAL MAvRICE [A.]. 
HEALEY: ALFRED JOHN [A.]. 
Heatucote: Ernest Greaa [Licentiate ; passed the 
Examination qualifying for candidature as Fellow]. 
Spain: Colonel Atrrep, V.D., Sydney, N.S.W. 


As AssocraTEs (4). 
HAMILTON: ANDREW BLAYNEY, Wellington, N.Z. 
KEELEY : CeciL JOHN Harvey, Melbourne. 
{IDLEY : Captain Basi Wuire, East Grinstead. 
WicHTMAN: THOMAS BuiarR Moncrierr, Brisbane, 
Australia. 

As Honorary ASSOCIATE. 
PENNELL: JOSEPH. 

Mr. Francis Hooper [F.] having suggested that applica- 
tion should be made to the authorities to allow appeals 
of architects in connection with military service to be 
adjudicated upon by a tribunal of architects, whose seat 
should be the premises of the Royal Institute, the President 
stated that before any action was taken in the matter he 
would cause enquiries to be made as to the constitution of 
the tribunal at present dealing with the appeals in question. 

The proceedings closed and the meeting terminated at 
6 p.m. 








THE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Final: Alternative Problems in Design. 
Instructions to Candidates. 


1. The drawings, which should preferably be on uniform 
sheets of paper of not less than Imperial size, must be sent 
to the Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education, 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W., 
on or before the dates specified below. 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the author, 
AND HIS FULL NAME AND ADDRESS, and the name of the 
school, if any, in which the drawings have been prepared, 
must be attached thereto. 

3. All designs, whether done in a school or not, must be 
accompanied by a declaration from the Student that the 
design is his own work and that the drawings have been 
wholly executed by him. In the preparation of the design 
the Student may profit by advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have the shadows pro- 
jected at an angle of 45° in line, monochrome, or colour. 
Drawings in subjects (6) are to be finished as working 
drawings. Lettering on all drawings must be of a clear, 
scholarly, and unaffected character. 


Subject XXXIV. 

(a) or (b) A BILLIARD-ROOM, 30 feet long by 20 feet 
wide, with fireplace at one end and large bay window at 
one side. 

Drawings.—Plan and two sections to }-inch scale, and 
details full size; one section to show scheme of colour. 
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(a) or (6) A LINENDRAPER’S SHOP AND SHOWROOMS 
over four storeys above pavement, having a frontage to 
60 feet to a main thoroughfare and a depth of 60 feet. 
It has a return frontage to side street. 

Drawings.—Front elevation, section, 
l-inch scale ; detail of entrance or principal 
}-inch scale. 


and two plans to 
staircase to 


Subject AAA. 


(a) or (b) A PERMANENT Hostet FoR 25 WomeEN 
WELFARE WORKERS. 
Site-—The site is practically level, has a frontage of 


200 feet and a depth of 400 feet, and is on the south side of 
a main road running due east and west in a pleasant 
suburb of an English manufacturing city. The building 
line is 20 feet back from the road. 

Accommodation, etc.—The welfare workers are women 
who have had a University education, and are engaged in a 
factory working on the three-shift system, but with no 
Sunday work. Bedrooms, dining-room, drawing-room, and 
writing-room are to be provided for the welfare workers, 
sitting-room and bedroom for the Matron, bedrooms and 
servants’ hall for the kitchen staff, together with the 
necessary bathrooms, kitchen, scullery, larders, ete. 

Materials.—The materials easily available are red bricks 
and a hard sandstone, which can only be obtained in thin 
beds. 

Drawings.—Block plan, 16 feet to 1 inch, 
general arrangement of building, garden, ete. Plans of 
each floor, two elevations, and a section to a scale of 
8 feet tol inch. Half-inch detail of part of entrance front, 
with one or two full-size details of masonry. 


Subject XXXV. 

(a) or (b) AtMsHovsEs for the poor on a sit 
by 100 feet, facing the street in a country town, 
buildings on each side of the frontage 

There must be no windows to the east 

There must be accommodation for fourteen inhabitants, 
consisting of sitting-room, with cooking stove, scullery, 
coals, w.c., and one bedroom, and somewhere in the 
general plan a common reading-room and quarters for a 


showing 


e 100 feet 
with 
as sketch. 

and west. 




















single caretaker. The buildings generally to be two 
storeys in height. 
Drawings.—One-eighth inch scale plans, sections and 
elevations—2 sheets ; }-inch scale details—1 sheet. 
: 
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Subject XXXVI 
(a) or (6) An ENTRANCE LODGE to a cemetery. Accom- 


bedrooms, 


modation required, two living rooms, three 
and office for superintendent. 
Drawings. 
all to 4-inch scale. 
Small scale block plan required 
lodge in connection with cemetery entrance. 


Two plans, a section and two elevations 
Detail of entrance to larger scale. 


showing position of 
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(a) or (6) HEADQUARTERS FOR O.T.C. AT A LARGE 
PuB.iic ScHOOL. 

Draft Condition.—The buildings, for an establishment 
of 400 infantry cadets, are to form a detached group, 
sited on a low plateau overlooking the playing fields, and 
backed by wooded hills. The lay-out is to be on broad and 
dignified lines, and to include a paved parade ground, 
about 7,500 yards super, colonnades, and sheltered areas. 
The following accommodation should be provided: 
Drill hall, c.'7,500 feet super ; two lecture-rooms ; armoury, 
with cleaning-room and workshop; magazine; reference 
library ; gallery for maps and models; miniature range ; 
orderly-room; offices for C.O.; Coy. Commanders and 


Quartermaster; storerooms for tools, equipment, and 
materials; locker-rooms, shower baths, etc. Common 
rooms for Officers, Cadet N.C.O.’s and cadets; office for 


Sergt.-Instructors, and quarters for one married sergeant. 
Drawings.—Plans, including lay-out and key elevations 
to s':-inch seale. Sections and elevation of main buildings 
to l-inch scale. A sheet of }-inch scale details. 
Dates for Submission of Designs in 1917-18. 
Subj. XXXIV. Subj. XXXV. Subj. XXXVI. 


United Kingdom 3lst Aug. 31st Oct. 30th Dec. 
Johannesburg 31st Oct. 30th Dec. 28th Feb. 
Melbourne 30th Nov. lst Jan. 31st Mar. 
Sydney 30th Nov. 3lst Jan. 31st Mar. 


Toronto 30th Sept. 30th Nov. 3lst Jan. 








NOTICES. 
Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal. 

A GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) will be 
held MONDAY, 25th JUNE 1917, when the President 
will take the chair at 5.30 p.m. precisely, for the 
following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Busi- 
ness), held Monday, 11th June 1917; formally to 
admit Members and Licentiates attending for the first 
time since their election. 

To present the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion 
of Architecture, conferred by His Majesty the King, 
to Monsieur Henri Paut N&not, Membre de!’ Institut 
| Hon. Corr. M.], Architect of the New Sorbonne, Paris, 
in recognition of the merit of his executed work. 

Mr. RearnaLtp Biomrietp, R.A., Past President, 
to unveil and formally present to the Institute the 
of Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., President 
, painted by Mr. Arthur Hacker, R.A. 


portrait 
1914-17 
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